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Chronicle 


Home News.—The center of the economic stage was 
taken by the United States Steel Corporation which, on 
July 28, announced that the quarterly dividend on the 
common stock would be cut to one dol- 
lar. The preferred remained unchanged. 
The net earnings for the first six months 
of 1931 were only one-third of those for the same period 
last year. A large part of the money paid in dividends 
was taken out of surplus. At the same time, the company 
announced a reduction of salaries of all officers and other 
salaried employes. Wages, however, were not mentioned, 
though in many quarters it was suspected that a reduc- 
tion in wages would be the next step to be taken. The 
wage question was touched upon by Secretary Lamont in 
a letter to Representative Condon, of Rhode Island, re- 
fusing to implicate the Government in the textile disputes 
in that State. Mr. Lamont, however, said that he saw 
reason for certain wage cuts if they meant keeping the 
industry from shutting down altogether. The impression 
left by this letter was immediately contradicted by Presi- 
dent Hoover in a statement in which he said that the 
policy of the Administration in opposing wage cuts was 
unchanged. It was pointed out, however, that though the 
wage schedule in many industries has remained unchanged, 


Economic 
Conditions 





the earnings of wage-earners have been considerably re- 
duced, because of fewer work days where they were not 
laid off altogether. On July 29, the President called 
for a conference the Chairman of the American Red 
Cross, John Barton Payne. Much speculation followed 
this visit, in view of the statement that the unemployment 
situation was discussed and of the Administration’s previ- 
ous policy not to allow the Red Cross to engage in relief 
for those out of work. At the same time, the President 
ordered that there be no increase in the budget for next 
year. 





Argentina.—Martial law was declared throughout the 
Third Army District, which comprises the provinces of 
Corrientes and Entrerios and the Territories of Chaco, 
Misiones, and Formera. President Uri- 
buru began a determined drive against 
the Irigoyen party leaders and numer- 
ous arrests were made. The Government closed the com- 
mittee headquarters of the Radical Party in Buenos Aires. 
President Uriburu closed the Buenos Aires newspaper 
Tribuna Libre and caused the arrest of the editor of the 
Socialist newspaper Vanguardia. He also ordered the de- 
portation of former President Alvear and of several who 
had held high office under that President. President Uri- 
buru said that no one could run for President without his 
approval and that no member of the Radical party, which 
controls about seventy-five per cent of the total voters, 
would be approved and that all parties must be ready to 
present the names of their candidates for election before 
September 8. 


Uprising 
Suppressed 


Austria.—On July 25 the fourth congress of the So- 
cialist International opened in Vienna with more than 
600 representatives of thirty-four Socialist parties. The 
principle themes which they were to dis- 
cuss were War-debt revision, disarma- 
ment, and the German situation. At the 
same time, other Socialist groups took over the city, the 
largest being the International Workers Olympiad which 
drew a crowd of 70,000 to watch Socialist youths and 
maidens from twenty-seven countries in various athletic 
contests. In the meeting of the Socialist Workmen’s In- 
ternational, July 27, French and German speakers demon- 
strated the solidarity of Socialists in the two countries. 
The Belgian representative pointed to the popular acclaim 
given to the German Chancellor on his recent visit to 
Paris, as proof that the people want peace. He asserted 
that forts on borders were one of the greatest obstacles 
to this desire of the people. 
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Bulgaria.—A strike movement prevailed in Bulgaria 
beginning with July 10, and was accompanied with serious 
ciashes between strikers and police which resulted in loss 

of life. In Samboli the police attempted 


—— unsuccessfully to disperse a Communist 
workmen’s meeting. Several lives were 
lost. A workman was killed in Philippopolis, and in 


Varna several were wounded. In Sofia 200 persons were 
arrested. All political mass meetings were forbidden; 
and the dissolution by the Government of the Workmen’s 
party, successor to the dissolved Communist party, was 
expected. Excesses of the Bulgarian Macedonians against 
Jugoslavia added to the troubled situation. Unidentified 
persons blew up a slow train crossing a bridge between 
Vrania and Skoplje in Jugoslav Macedonia. 


China.—General Shih Yu San’s forces made decided 
advances in North China. Chang Hseu Liang declared him 
an outlaw and set a price of $6,000 on his head. Rebel 
forces occupied points on the Peiping- 
Hankow and Peiping-Suiyan Railways. 
The Manchurian forces concentrated at 
Paotingfu to protect Peiping. Nanking forces continued 
successes against the Reds in Kiangsi Province, while a 
Kiangsi army of more than 20,000, aiding the Canton re- 
bellion, invaded Hunan. Nanking’s withdrawal of forces 
to attack the northern rebels exposed Hankow to Com- 
munist attacks and the Reds began breaking the dykes 
which protect that city from the floods. These floods, 
due to the worst rains in fifty years, extended 500 miles 
along the Yangtse, inundated many cities and destroyed 
rice and cotton crops, railways, and telegraphs, and ren- 
dered many thousands of persons homefess in Nanking 
itself besides killing thousands in the open country. Eugene 
Chen, Canton’s unrecognized representative in Tokyo, tried 
to secure officers and ammunition from Japan but the lat- 
ter adhered to her policy of selling munitions to the recog- 
nized Nanking Government only. The Northern Rebels 
had at latest reports taken Wangtu and come to grips with 
the Manchurians around Paotingfu, about fifty miles 
southwest of Peiping. Japan took no official notice of 
Chiang Kai Shek’s charge that she is in league with the 
Reds and the northern and southern rebels but protested 
the seizure of Japanese property by an anti-Japanese 
association. 


Rebellions and 
Floods 


Chile.—Following the unsuccessful attempts of three 
different Ministries inside of a week to function in an 
orderly way and meet the industrial and economic crisis 
through which the Republic was pass- 
ing, President Carlos Ibafiez, on July 28, 
after a practically autocratic rule of four 
years, resigned his Government into the hands of Pedro 
Opazo, President of the Senate, to the great joy of the 
citizens. Though there was serious talk of the ex-Presi- 
dent being arrested and tried, and permission for him to 
leave the country was refused by the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, he managed to escape to Argentina. In the reorgani- 
zation that followed, Juan Esteban Montero was named 
Minister of the Interior and deputed to organize a new 
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Cabinet. The following day the country got a new leader 
in the person of Montero himself, Opazo, the Acting- 
President, having resigned following a hostile demonstra- 
tion because he was related to the former President. With 
Sr. Montero Premier and Acting-President temporary 
quiet was restored. There was hope that those who led 
the opposition to Ibafiez would back the new Government, 
particularly that it would have the support of the students 
who in a great measure were responsible for the forced 
resignation of Ibafiez. Besides Montero, the new Cabinet 
included: Foreign Minister, Carlos Balmaceda; Educa- 
tion, Pedro Gady Perez; Justice, Luis Gutierrez; War, 
Carlos Saez; Navy, Admiral Calixto Rogers; Social Aid, 
Dr. Sotero del Rio. 

Colombia.—On July 28 President Olaya Herrera an- 
nounced, in accordance with his coalition policy, the ap- 
pointment of a new Cabinet headed by General Agustin 
Morales Olaya, Conservative leader, as 
Minister of Government, and including 
the following personnel: Foreign Rela- 
tions, Roberto Urdaneta Arbelaez; Finance, Jesus Maria 
Marulanda; War, Carlos Adolfo Urueta; Education, Julio 
Carrizosa Valenzuela; Communications, Alberto Pume- 
rajo; Public Works, Alfonso Araujo; Industries, Fran- 
cisco Chaux. 


New 
Coalition 
Cabinet 


Germany.—The political press as well as an officially 
inspired communique characterized the result of the Lon- 
don parleys as only stop-gap measures which threw Ger- 
many back on its own resources. How- 
ever, the sympathetic attitude of the 
United States and Great Britain inspired 
confidence which was further strengthened by the visits 
of Secretary of State Stimson, and Premier MacDonald 
and Foreign Secretary Henderson. These officials, who 
visited Germany separately during the week of July 26 
were convinced that Germany would work out its own 
salvation, and that the present financial troubles were 
largely psychological due to lack of confidence. 

Meanwhile the Government continued its effort to meet 
the financial situation. Under Government inspiration, the 
larger banks formed the Acceptance and Guaranty Bank 
with a capital of $48,000,000 of which the 
Government supplied $20,000,000. While 
the main purpose of this bank was to 
protect the large banks against runs, it was hoped that its 
formation would enable the Government to repeal its 
emergency measures and that the domestic and foreign 
situation would be strengthened. Further measures in- 
cluded a partial deferment of wages of civil employes and 
a postponement of all but the most pressing public expen- 
ditures. A moratorium was considered for the farmers 
of East Germany who have been seriously affected by 
the rise in interest rates. While the agreement of Ameri- 
can and British bankers to extend short-term credits to 
Germany eased the immediate difficulties of the Reichs- 
bank, complaints against Doctor Luther as the one re- 
sponsible for the present situation became more vocal, and 
his removal was demanded. 


Statesmen 
Visit 
Germany 


Financial 
Measures 
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Great Britain.—French withdrawals of gold from the 
sank of England, which began in the middle of July and 
continued for nearly a fortnight despite the meeting of 
icine the Seven Power Conference on the 
Gold German situation, were so unprecedented 
Witntvamate that they caused acute anxiety. The 
total drain amounted to something in excess of £31,000,- 
000. At first, the cause of the excessive withdrawals in 
the short period was attributed to political motives. This 
was denied by France. The reasons alleged were purely 
economic, exchange having fallen below the “ gold point.” 
A conference of influential groups of British and French 
banking interests, held in Paris, stemmed the flow of gold 
from England, and the French granted ample credits to 
Great Britain. 


Hungary.—A somewhat more hopeful attitude toward 
the country’s strained financial situation was taken July 
27 when it was announced that the French Government 
— had intimated its willingness to take forty 
Aid per cent of a foreign loan which Hun- 
Songmt gary badly needs. According to a New 
York Times dispatch this offer apparently implied that 
Hungary was ready to accept France’s political conditions 
for a grant of financial assistance. The same day, a Hun- 
garian newspaper carried a long interview attributed to 
a French diplomat in which he stated that France was not 
seeking a hegemony on the continent, but, in return for 
financial assistance, was only asking for securities de- 
manded by common sense. The idea that Hungary was 
ready to make political arrangements with France in re- 
turn for assistance was confirmed July 29, when Count 
Pallavicini, one of the newly elected Legitimists, stated 
that his country’s only hope for prosperity was to turn 
to France. He added, however, that this was to be done 
ir: such a way as not to offend Germany. 


Ireland.—The Dail adjourned until October 14. Until 
the last few days, this Parliamentary session had been 
more than ordinarily quiet. But then the Government in- 

troduced a motion of approval of the 
esas report of the last Imperial Conference 

presented by Patrick McGilligan, Min- 
ister for External Affairs. This report roused up all the 
old animosities between the Free State proponents and 
the Republicans under Eamon De Valera in the Fianna 
Fail party. The report was approved by a vote of 63 to 
45, but not until after the debate had become fiery. 

Though the Free State has not escaped the world-wide 
depression, it would seem to have been spared the worst 
effects. Economically, the Free State was declared sound. 
However, the farmers complained of 
market and weather conditions with 
their consequent financial losses. In the 
matter of unemployment, a Labor Deputy, speaking in 
Galway, calculated that there were, in July, more than 
84,000 persons in receipt of public funds, without refer- 
ence to those being supported by private organizations. 
These figures would indicate that from six to eight per 
cent of the population was not self-supporting. The most 


Economic 
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recent trade figures revealed the fact that there was a 
decline of sixteen per cent in the total trade over last year. 
The reason alleged was the reduced purchasing power of 
Great Britain. 


Mexico.—The religious strife in Vera Cruz took a 
serious turn on July 25 when assassins entered the Church 
of the Assumption in Vera Cruz which was crowded with 
children for catechism classes and opened 
fire, killing Father Dario Acosta, seri- 
ously wounding Father Alberto Landa, 
and a lady catechist. Previously, in the afternoon, a 
young Indian wounded Governor Tejeda in a pistol duel 
in the courtyard of the Government palace at Jalapa. 
Following an inflammatory speech by the Governor, a 
mob carrying tins of gasoline set fire to the Cathedral of 
Jalapa and to three other churches. The fires were quickly 
extinguished. July 25 was the date set by the Governor 
for compliance with his orders limiting the number of 
priests to one in 100,000. However, the Governor’s arme:| 
forces deported all but four of the priests in the three 
dioceses in the State of Vera Cruz. The Apostolic Dele- 
gate immediately protested to the President, calling at- 
tention to the obvious unconstitutionality of the limitation 
and deportations and demanding fulfilment of the promise 
of President Portes Gil that the practice of the Catholic 
religion in Mexico would not be molested. 

Ex-President Calles was appointed a sort of economic 
dictator for Mexico. His first act was to secure legisla 
tien abolishing the gold standard and putting Mexico on 
a silver standard. Mexican exchange im- 
mediately took a severe drop, the dollar 
being quoted at fifty per cent higher than 
its par value. Serious consequences were expected to fol- 
low in the wake of inflation and the consequent virtual 
repudiation of the internal debt of the country. Mer- 
chants in New York declared that no goods would be 
sold to Mexico except for gold. The economic situation, 
already bad, took a turn for the worse. 


Religious 
Strife 


Silver 
Standard 


Rumania.—On July 27, with regal ceremony, Princess 
Ileana and the Archduke Anton of Hapsburg were mar- 
ried at Sinaia. Though the Princess is a member of the 
Orthodox Church the ceremony was 


Princess . ; ‘ 
ag Catholic, performed by Archbishop 
eds Cisar. After the marriage the wedding 


party attended a High Mass sung by Father Carl Fischer, 
and listened to a sermon by the Abbot Ghica. In accord- 
ance with a national law, a civil ceremony preceded the 
religious rite. In diplomatic and political circles much 
favorable comment was made on the presence of former 
Premier Julius Maniu at the marriage, since following 
his resignation of the leadership of the National Peasant 
party rumor had associated his name with a projected 
opposition in Transylvania against King Carol. While at 
Sinaia the ex-Premier and the King had lengthy conver- 
sations together. Conspicuous among those who were 
absent from the ceremony were former King George of 
Greece, King Alexander of Jugoslavia, Princess Ileana’s 
brother-in-law, and two members of the former Regency 
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Council, Patriarch Miron Christea and Judge Saratzeanu. 
Among those who sent congratulations was His Holiness 


the Pope. 


Spain.—On July 28 before a crowded Parliament the 
Provisional Government of Alcala Zamora formally re- 
signed. Theoretically the Cortes will exercise the ruling 
power in Spain until the Constitution 
has been formed and a new President is 
chosen, but practically, since the resig- 
nation of the Provisional Government was in reality 
merely a formal gesture, Sr. Alcala Zamora and his Min- 
isters, who are the leaders of all the important parties, 
will remain in power until the Constitution is completed. 
Fiery attacks upon the Government were made by 
the Syndicalists, especially by Sr. Louis Companys, leader 
of the Catalan delegation; the Syndicalists accused Sr. 
Maura and his department of perpetrating murderous acts 
in quashing the recent Seville riots. On July 28 former 
King Alfonso through a spokesman flatly denied re- 
peated rumors that he had renounced his rights to the 
Spanish throne in favor of his third son, Don Juan. Those 
close to Alfonso denounced the rumors as a piece of 
propaganda by the former King’s enemies and as an at- 
tempt to discredit him in the eyes of the Spanish people. 


Government 
Resigns 








Switzerland.—The International Catholic Radio Com- 
mission met at Zurich June 12 and 13, under the chair- 
manship of the Rev. Father Perquin, O.P., of Amster- 
dam. The principal reports were those 


Catholic 
Radio of M. P. Speet, of the Netherlands 
Congress Catholic Radio Society, on “ Interna- 


tional Cooperation in Radio Broadcasting,” and the Rev. 
Ludwig Esch, S.J., of Cologne, on the “ Catholic Atti- 
tude on Cultural Radio Broadcasting.” A report on 
worldwide radio activities of Catholics was presented by 
M. Marschall, Director of the International Catholic Radio 
Bureau. The congressists urged that Catholic cultural 
values should be given due place in Catholic radio pro- 
grams. The next meeting of the Commission would be 
most likely in Vienna, in 1932. 


Vatican City.—On July 23 the Pope, according to a 
New York Times correspondent, convoked a meeting of 
the twenty-two cardinals present in Rome. The meeting 

lasted for three hours, and the strictest 


Pope see ° 
Addresses secrecy was maintained concerning the 
Cardinals subjects discussed and the decisions 


reached. Nevertheless the foreign correspondent made 
some shrewd guesses about the purpose of the meeting. 
At first he favored the opinion that the object was to reach 
a final decision in the controversy with the Fascist regime 
over Catholic Action. But hasty inquiries at the Palazzo 
Chigi showed that the Italian Government had submitted 
no new proposals since the publication of the last En- 
cyclical. Then the correspondent remembered that there 
has been no Consistory since June, 1930. In view of this 
fact the press representative agreed that the Pope prob- 
ably felt the need of a meeting with his Cardinals to 
acquaint them with the present situation of the Catholic 
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Church in all the troubled sectors of the world. Despite 
the absolute secrecy of the meeting, the Roman dispatch 
told how the Pope talked for more than an hour and how 
he discussed the controversy with the Italian Government, 
the troubles in Spain, the conflict with Lithuania, the per- 
secutions in Russia and Mexico, the Maltese situation, 
and the difficult condition of the Chinese missions. Ac- 
cording to the correspondent, the Pope dealt in some 
detail with the religious situation in Italy, repeated his 
strong protest against the Fascist Government’s action in 
closing the Catholic clubs and against the Fascist educa- 
tional claims, but ended with a note of optimism, saying 
that since negotiations had not been broken, hope of 
reaching an understanding with the Italian Government 
had not yet been abandoned. On the same day the Pope 
gave audience to a pilgrimage of fifty Americans, who 
delivered to him a petition asking further consideration 
of the process of canonization for Mother Elizabeth Seton, 
foundress of the Sisters of Charity. The petition carried 
150,000 signatures. 


League of Nations.—Austria’s plea for freedom w 
enter the proposed customs union with Germany was 
argued on July 23, before the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice sitting at The Hague, 
by Professor Hans Sperl, of the Uni- 
versity of Vienna. Contrary interpreta- 
tions of the various treaties concerning Austria would 
threaten Austria’s independence, argued Professor Sperl, 
and would lead her “ gently but firmly back into a barred 
cage.” The French arguments were presented by Jules 
Basdevant and Joseph Paul-Boncour on July 24 followed 
by Czechoslovakia and Italy. 


World Court 
and Austria 


Reparations Question.—Ambiguity was found by the 
officials of the World Bank at Basel, when they began to 
examine the resolution adopted by the recent London 
conference of Foreign Ministers, in- 
structing the World Bank to set up a 
committee consisting of “* representatives 
appointed by the governors of the central banks inter- 
ested,” in order to examine the German credit situation. 
It was not clear just who would appoint the committee. 
Albert H. Wiggin, Chairman of the governing board of 
the Chase National Bank, of New York City, was ap- 
pointed American representative by George H. Harrison, 
governor of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 


German 
Credit 
Examination 





Next week, AMERICA will have the privilege of 
presenting to its readers the first contribution to 
its pages of Douglas Newton, the well-known 
popular English novelist, author of “ The Eyes 
of Men,” “ Sookey,” “The Brute,” etc. His 
piece will be called “ Our Lady’s Logic.” 

Oliver Claxton’s next instalment on his air 
tour of South America will be “ By Air on the 
South Atlantic.” 

“ We Talk Too Much ” will be a talkative piece 
by Jay Macksey, who has written before for 
AMERICA. 
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War Debts and Conferences 


W* hope that the aid which the moratorium affords 
Germany and, by implication, the rest of the world, 
is in proportion to the discussion it has occasioned. In 
his interview of July 28, published by the New York 
Times, Dr. Butler, of Columbia, has well said, however, 
that we have made only a beginning. “The disarma- 
ment conference of next February,” is the next step, 
“and it simply must not fail.” Governments must leave 
off thinking in terms of wars, past and possible, “ and 
form the habit of thinking in terms of future interna- 
tional cooperation.” 

For these and other reasons, Dr. Butler hopes that the 
conference will not be hampered by groups of rival naval 
and army experts, every one with his folios of plans and 
statistics, “ bent on balancing one equipment and one re- 
source against another.” Unless the conference is con- 
trolled by “ far-sighted and constructive statesmen and 
men of affairs,” not much can be hoped from it. 

The truth seems to be that Dr. Butler, in common with 
most Americans, has no great opinion of these disarma- 
ment conferences. By specifying the class of men who 
alone can save the February meeting from failure, he 
implies that other conferences have been controlled by 
representatives who came, each with an ax to grind for 
his Government. That inference is probably not far from 
the truth. Beginning with Versailles, every succeeding 
conference, plenary or partial, has left the world in con- 
siderable doubt of the good faith of the participants. In- 
stead of cementing peace, they have, rather, inspired 
suspicion. 

The place of the United States in these meetings is 
most delicate. We are a creditor nation, which makes 
our position easily misunderstood, and we are a people 
whose representatives are poorly equipped, as a rule, to 
meet and cope with the vagaries and devices of Euro- 
pean statecraft. We sit as beginners at a board with 
masters of chess. Most Americans are not yet convinced 
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that disarmament conferences are conducted in complete 
good faith; it appears to them as though the game were 
fixed in advance. Until that belief is dissipated, confer- 
ences cannot have much influence on public opinion in this 
country. 

It was, possibly, with a view of dissipating it, that Dr. 
Julius Klein, of the Department of Commerce, protested 
last week against the statement that we were entering into 
“ political engagements” with Germany, or with any 
foreign country. In declaring the debt moratorium, we 
were simply consulting our own interests. That is not the 
highest of motives, but if it brings relief to the rest of the 
world, we have no quarrel with it. All that we hope is 
that in the conference next February, the nations may be 
able to protect their interests without infringing upon the 
rights of their neighbors. 


The High Cost of Sickness 


MONG the happier phases of modern municipal 

activities is the zeal of the city officials to keep every 
citizen in good health. Every effort is made to supply the 
public with water that is perfectly pure, the streets are 
kept clean, sources of possible infection are destroyed, and 
about all that is possible is done to remove menaces to the 
public health. Yet in spite of aldermen and ordinances, 
now and then a citizen falls ill, and then comes the tug 
on the already flat pocketbook. 

These disasters constitute one of our most serious social 
problems. A rich man can afford to battle with a germ 
on his own terms, but his poor brother must stagger on 
until, in many cases, all that medical skill can do is to 
make his last hours a little less painful. Particularly is 
this true when the neglected illness at last demands hospi- 
tal care and perhaps a surgical operation. The poor man 
can generally find such medical care as he requires at the 
hands of some charitable physician, and physicians of this 
truly professional spirit can be met with everywhere. If 
he is willing to swallow his pride, he can apply to a free 
clinic. But hospitals, with rates as low as the poor man’s 
funds, are very rare. 

For the hospitals we have no word of blame. They 
are probably giving all that they can afford to give, and 
keep their doors open. It is true that some are conducted 
for profit exclusively, but outside the large cities such 
institutions are not common. The average hospital is de- 
pendent on fees and casual gifts for its support, which 
is only another way of saying that its financial condition 
does not greatly differ from that of the poor man who 
seeks its aid. If it had a large endowment, it could give 
more largely to all in real need. Lacking that endow- 
ment, it must make such shift as it can with ‘the fee 
system. 

The result, however, is that the honest poor leave at the 
earliest possible moment. Unwilling to accept what they 
cannot pay for, many of them leave while still in need of 
the intensive treatment that can be given only in the 
hospital. The extended period of invalidism which fol- 
lows is as unsatisfactory to the physician as it is painful 
to the patient, and, perhaps, financially disastrous to his 


family. 
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Hardly any charity is more appealing than the needs 
of our hospitals, for these are really the needs of the sick 
poor. Unfortunately, however, it is a charity which does 
not seem to catch the attention of the wealthy. Catholic 
general hospitals, free, or with fees that can be paid by 
the small wage earner, are badly needed in all our cities, 
and the best way of attacking the growth of contracep- 
tion is to found maternity hospitals. The wealthy Catholic 
who will endow one such institution has paid, we think, 
his entrance fee into Paradise, for among the most touch- 
ingly beautiful of our Lord’s promises are those He has 
made to all who care for His suffering brethren. 


Labor’s Struggle 


TTENTION is drawn to an article on another page 

of this issue in which the Rev. Bernard W. Demp- 
sey, S.J. discusses the effect of wage cutting on industry. 
Probably the conclusions which Father Dempsey estab- 
lishes are above the intelligence of men who view labor’s 
struggle for existence purely as possible political capital. 
But to all who understand that here we have not only a 
poignantly human problem, but a problem which must 
be carefully considered in the light of sane economics, 
Father Dempsey’s conclusions are irrefragable. 

It is admitted that in a given factory, mill, or mine, 
conditions may be such that the owners must either cut 
wages or close down. Probably it was to such an in- 
stance that Secretary Lamont referred in his letter to 
Congressman Condon, of Rhode Island. But it is far 
from established that industry in general has reached the 
low point which makes wage cutting necessary. As a first 
means of recovery in a period of depression, wage cut- 
ting relieves the employer of only a small part of his costs, 
and by making it impossible for the wage earner to become 
a paying consumer tends to make the depression chronic. 

The growth of strikes and labor troubles in the last 
year, as reported in a recent bulletin of the Department 
of Labor, together with countrywide depression in many 
industries, again stressses the necessity of reorganiza- 
tion on principles of justice and charity. Particularly does 
it point to the need of finding some way of giving labor 
a larger voice in the general policies of the business or 
industry with which it is connected. Once more the En- 
cyclical of Pius XI, reasserting the counsels of Leo XIII, 
gives us the remedy, when it urges the formation of free 
associations of employers and employes with liaison boards 
in every industry. 

Not all the skill which makes an industry profitable is 
in the executive offices, and little of it is in Wall Street. 
Our industries, generally speaking, have looked on the 
employe simply as a cog in a money-making machine, a 
being without intelligence. If owners took counsel with 
their employes, many of these periods of depression 
could be avoided; or, at least, methods could be devised 
to tide over until the return of better times. When Wall 
Street, which cares for one thing only, is kept to its proper 
function, owners will find it possible to deal with em- 
ployes in a human fashion. These boards would not end 
all labor troubles; any claim of that sort is excessive. But 
they would avert many. 
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Undisciplined Schools 


IME was in this country when our theory of train- 
ing the young idea at school how to shoot was ex- 
tremely simple. Children had no nerves, in those days, 
and their intellectual tastes were not consulted. They 
walked to school, rain or shine, undeterred by those sud- 
den onsets of illness so common in the modern child, and 
at school their noses were held to a grindstone com- 
posed of a short series of prescribed studies. Reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, with, possibly, a little religion, 
occupied their forced attention, and about the only in- 
terest-arousing device that the old-fashioned school knew 
was the spelling bee. 

Most men and women now in their ‘fifties grew up 
under that system. It was not without its merits, and its 
obvious shortcomings. Under it, a boy acquired a certain 
amount of information and, what is of infinitely greater 
worth, a training in self-reliance and independence. The 
youngster who plowed through the slush or the mire and 
the rain to the country school, where he spent five or six 
hours in an atmosphere that would fill a modern hygienist 
with horror, was not apt to run away in later years from 
the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune. As his youth 
had known labors, his maturity was not terrified by hard- 
ship. 

But with wealth, our national life has grown softer, 
and nowhere is this softness more apparent than in the 
schoolroom. The cafeteria, organized play, school build- 
ings at once hygienic and comfortable, free textbooks, 
and the country bus to carry the child to and from school, 
have come into being, along with a carefully arranged 
menu of studies, designed to whet the pupil's intellectual 
appetite. No longer is he forced to partake of the dry 
fodder of arithmetic, when all the interest of his being 
is centered on birds and bees and butterflies, and similar 
beauties provided by a bountiful Nature. It is now the 
teacher’s task not to spank little Johnny and stand him in 
a corner adorned with a dunce cap when he simply will 
not study his spelling book, but to find out what the dear 
child is willing to study. 

The theory is admirable, and when applied to a gradu- 
ate student in search of a field, without a flaw. But in the 
case of boys and girls in elementary and_ secondary 
schools, it does nothing but train them to seek the line of 
least resistance. As time went on, the fads and fancies 
which now make many of our schools ridiculous, were 
added, not because they benefit the child, but because they 
give him something to do. The compulsory education law 
drags Johnny into the classroom, and it then becomes 
the job of the school authorities to put him not at the 
work that he should do, but at the work that he consents 
tc do. The interest theory, foolishly applied, has made the 
elementary and secondary school an undisciplined school. 

“ By overstressing interest and by tolerating lack of 
effort by students,” the New York Times reports Dr. 
William C. Bagley, of Columbia, as saying last week, “ the 
schools must accept censure for political and social 
laxity..” 

We should recognize clearly that a school system characterized 


by loose standards and dominated by educational theories that, 
in effect, open wide the lines of least resistance, are likely to 
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compound rather than to correct such social ills as find expression 
in our heavy crime ratios, our abnormally high and rapidly mount- 
ing divorce rates, and the apparently increasing prevalence of 
political corruption. 

Regrettably, what Dr. Bagley and all genuine educators 
accept as truisms, does not seem to be admitted in prac- 
tice by all school authorities. Not only is the pupil con- 
sulted as to what he will and will not study, but some 
institutions have followed Bertrand Russell in holding 
that the arbiter of the child’s conduct, in and out of the 
school, must be the child himself. “In some of these 
schools,” said Dr. Bagley, “‘ disrespect and even insolence 
toward the teachers must be tolerated on the theory that 
the impulses of children must not be suppressed.” 

We have travelled far from the region of chastisement, 
repression, and of corporal punishment. But it may be 
doubted whether we have travelled in the right direc- 
tion, for of all forms of punishment, that of permitting 
the child to act as he pleases, and to study or not to study, 
as he elects, is the worst. Dr. Bagley is of the opinion 
that “the situation will get worse before it gets better.” 
lf that is true, then the evils which he deplores, and others 
which could be added, will soon grow beyond all control. 

Happily, the interest theory has rarely been “ over- 
stressed”’ in our Catholic schools. The discipline of 
Christ is a gentle yoke, but the Catholic school never 
allows the pupil to forget that it is a yoke. When the 
discipline of prayer and the Sacraments is added by the 
Catholic school to the discipline of the classroom, we have 
a system which admirably prepares the child for a useful 
and happy career. 


Prison Failures 


UR prison system is condemned by the Wickersham 

Commission as antiquated, inefficient, and calculated 
tc make the criminal worse instead of better. For once, 
at least, the Commission has recorded a judgment with 
which those who have studied the facts will agree. 

Probably the most valuable of the Commission’s sug- 
gestions is that which recommends segregation of the 
various types of prisoners. Individual treatment is nec- 
essary when improvement of the individual is aimed at, 
and the prevailing practice which subjects all to a com- 
mon discipline, makes that impossible. True, the first 
purpose of imprisonment is not the reform of the convict, 
but if reform can be secured, both the individual and the 
community profit. Certainly, it is folly to support a crim- 
inal for some years at the expense of the public, and 
then turn him out better fitted to prey on the public than 
when he went in. 

Only a few institutions make any attempt to reform the 
prisoner. According to the report, perhaps a majority of 
prison authorities look on him as a man beyond the pos- 
sibility of reformation, and in keeping with this view, they 
tolerate practices which are calculated to brutalize. Men 
leave prison as well as enter it, the Commission reminds 
us. On every ground, then, Christian as well as purely 
civic, it is worth our while to try to improve’ and, if pos- 
sible, to reform them. 

The Commission’s recommendation that probation be 
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substituted for imprisonment whenever possible, and that 
the parole system for released prisoners be extended, falls 
in with the conclusions of all penologists. Most unfortu- 
nately, however, neither probation nor parole has been 
notably successful in this country. Each is founded on 
principles at once philosophical and humane, but in prac- 
tice, both are often ruined by judges and officials ap- 
pointed for political rather than for social reasons. Until 
probation and parole are administered by a sufficient num- 
ber of trained officials, selected on a basis of fitness for 
the work, we cannot hope for much from these social 
devices. Perhaps the Wickersham report may help to re- 
move the political hack from the bench and to suppress 
the ward-heeler disguised as a probation officer. 


Elizabeth Seton 


T will be a happy day for Catholics in the United 

States when the Holy See raises Elizabeth Seton to 
the honors of the altar. This remarkable woman was one 
with us in race and nationality, and in the years that have 
elapsed since she went to her reward, the story of the 
great things which she accomplished for God and for 
the world has been told in every nation. 

As the Rev. Joseph B. Code said in his address to the 
Holy Father at the audience on July 23, Elizabeth Seton 
inaugurated practically every form of Catholic social wel- 
fare in the United States. Nothing that could help to 
establish on earth the Kingdom of God escaped her notice. 
Like the Saints, she began on a capital of little money 
and unlimited confidence in God, and again like the 
Saints, she allowed no purely human consideration to 
daunt, or even to discourage her. With Catherine of 
Siena, Teresa of Avila, Margaret of Cortona, and hun- 
dreds of saintly women who in past ages have been raised 
up by Almighty God to do a work for His people, she 
knew that if He were on her side, it did not greatly matter 
who was against her. 

Father Code’s panegyric of Elizabeth Seton is no ser- 
mon for the occasion, but a plain statement of fact. She 
opened the first Catholic elementary free school in this 
country, thus meriting the title of “patroness of the 
parish-school system in the United States.” The Religious 
community which she established founded the first home 
for orphans in this country, and was the first to train these 
poor little brothers and sisters of Christ to make their 
way in the world in useful and honorable careers. Her 
community again established the first Catholic hospitals 
in this country, institutions which, caring for the bodies 
of the sick, never forget the more important interests of 
the soul. The solidity of every work begun by Elizabeth 
Seton is attested by the vigor of her community which 
today labors with signal success in the spiritual and cor- 
poral works of mercy. 

Only twenty-four years have elapsed since the formal 
introduction of her Cause at Rome, under the pontificate 
of Pius X, of happy memory. May the prayers of Ameri- 
can Catholics hasten the day when we can invoke as the 
patron of our elementary schools, of our hospitals, and of 
our social works, this great American woman, Elizabeth 
Bayley Seton. 
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The Glories of Spain 


Hivarre BELLOoc 
(Copyright, 1931) 


by an artist who made his own illustrations, and it 

was the best book of the kind I have seen. It was 
called “‘ The Glories of Spain.” The title was very well 
chosen, for of all the nations of Christendom Spain has 
the greatest masterpieces in stone, and far the greater part 
of them were the product of her deeply rooted and mili- 
tant religion. 

Those glories are now in peril. I do not mean by this 
phrase that they are in peril of immediate destruction, 
though for some of them that fate may come sooner than 
we think; I mean rather that the spirit which made them 
and the spirit that can appreciate them is in peril. 

Now, when men no longer appreciate beauty or when 
those who control the State do not understand beauty, 
beauty decays: beautiful buildings fall into ruin, the 
endowments necessary for them are stolen, the loveliest 
work in wood and metal is sold to dealers and lost and, 
what is worst of all, repulsive things begin to be put side 
by side with the old grandeurs, until these are at last 
swamped, overlaid and in the long run eliminated. 

It is one of the witnesses to the Catholic Church and 
its truth that, in proportion as it has flourished in any 
society of free men, it has produced beauty. For beauty, 
truth, and goodness all hang together and go one with 
another. When the Faith has sunk low, or when it has 
been oppressed by alien conquest, this note of beauty may 
be lost. But we may be certain that it will always re-arise 
whenever the full Catholic spirit is set free to invigorate 
a human society. 

Now in Spain this historical truth is so vivid, it strikes 
the most casual onlooker with such violence, that Spain 
may be called the exemplar of it. It might almost suffice 
to convert a man if, having had no previous conception 
of such things, he were to be shown what the Faith has 
done in Spain by way of beauty. The lantern tower of 
Saragossa; the great fortress-cathedral of Palma in 
Majorca, were my own first introduction to these things, 
and they left me breathless. 

But later I came to know Toledo, Salamanca, the 
splendid darkness of Tarragona, its huge square cavern 
of a nave; the two great Gothic examples of Barcelona, 
and what is I think the highest expression of human 
architecture—so far as I can judge by picture or experi- 
ence—the triumph of Seville Cathedral. 

And these are but the better known great buildings. 
I could add to the list indefinitely. Who can forget the 
chief national shrine of St. James close against the At- 
lantic? Or any one of hundreds upon hundreds of great 
churches and small, of noble monastic buildings, and of 
the lay palaces which went with and were informed by 
the same spirit. Though Burgos has lost all its glass, the 
Chapel Royal is something unique in Eurepe. There is 
also not in Europe anything to compare with the strong 
majesty of the Escorial, which, when one has steeped one- 
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self in it, leaves one with an impression of eternity. 
Segovia, on its rock, returns to me as I write, and even 
that simple first sight of such things to a man coming 
over from the north across the Pyrenees, the Gothic of 
Huesca, St. Sebastian’s town, which is an introduction to 
Spain much as Como is an introduction to Italy. As my 
mind recalls so much travel as a young man, largely on 
foot, in the “hard Iberian land,” I find myself possessed 
of treasures of memory which are a fortune. 

All these great shrines are filled with an immeasur- 
able wealth of gold and silver and carven wood, wrought 
iron, details of statues and shrines, of the grotesque, and 
of the majestic. It is as though the spirit of man had 
been released to exercise its fullest creative power every- 
where in that one land—and today all that is in peril. 

Let us make no mistake about it. The issue in Spain 
is the battle between the Catholic Church and her enemies. 
Nothing else counts. All the silly talk about democracy 
and freedom and the rest means in this connection less 
than nothing. Such words are, when we use them of the 
Spanish catastrophe, less than meaningless. One subject 
and one only forms the core of the whole affair—that 
closely organized body which has for its object, for its 
principle of existence, for its driving force, the hatred of 
Jesus Christ, of the Sacraments, and of the Church and 
all the Church means to mankind, has got hold of the 
levers of the machine and will, unless or until it be over- 
thrown, work steadfastly and persistently for the destruc- 
tion of what is good and holy and for its replacing by 
what is base and evil and mortally poisonous to our civili- 
zation. 

We all know the symptoms. First, the Church is left 
unsupported under the plea of neutrality. In other words, 
its wealth and endowment are stolen; the falsehood is 
presented that there are many religions each in com- 
petition with the rest, that the Faith is but one sect, and 
has no right to special privilege, etc., etc. Using phrases 
of hypocritical respect, they work untiringly to achieve 
their evil end. 

Their main instrument is, next, the corruption of edu- 
cation. Here again the lying word neutrality is intro- 
duced. Under the pretext that no man’s conscience shall 
be forced, they see to it that the whole youth of the coun- 
try shall be put through the State machine, designed to 
give the child in its formative years an un-Catholic at- 
titude towards life, designed to turn him later into one 
for whom all things unseen are fables and to degrade him 
into the slime of materialism. 

Next, the Religious Orders are attacked, especially the 
teaching Orders, and those who look after the aged, the 
sick, and the dying. 

In this province hypocrisy is often cast aside and direct 
persecution takes its place. That is how the little highly 
organized anti-Catholic body which has managed French 
parliamentarism for so many years went to work. In the 
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matter of Church and State, of robbing religious endow- 
ment, of cutting off the children from hearing of God 
in the schools, the old, faded, hypocritical phrases were 
perpetually repeated. But when it came to the Religious 
Orders, and especially to those who had a mission to 
teach, the mask was thrown away. They were ruined and 
driven out by force, with no pretense at considering civic 
rights or common equity. 

As certainly as I am writing these lines, we shall see 
that foul spirit at work tomorrow under the new masters 
of Spain. 

How well I know the symptoms of this plague! There 
is the false information running through the press re- 
peated (especially in the press of anti-Catholic countries) 
and welcomed by those secret international forces which 
have today so large a control over our news. We have 
had plenty of that already; the most fantastic lies about 
the actions of the Jesuits, for instance; and lies perhaps 
still more fantastic, which talked of “the mob” or “ the 
populace,” when no mob or populace was at work at 
all, but only a little highly disciplined group of incen- 
diaries, directed solely against sacred things and manifest- 
ly protected by the Government. 

For we have that familiar phenomenon, the refusal to 
seek out and punish the culprits. We are told everything 
about the new caucus except the significant things, as, 
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for instance, their membership of a secret society. We 
have further (it is an almost comical accompaniment of 
these attacks upon religion wherever and whenever they 
take place in Catholic countries) the futile pitiful sham 
Catholics pushed forward as a screen. Their names are 
quoted as “ Catholics” in sympathy with the vile things 
that are being done. There is always in these gangs one 
or two pathetic third-rate old gentlemen who may or may 
not have been seen at Mass, who are flattered by being 
called ministers, who join the enemies of the Church and 
are pushed forward like lay figures to reassure the very 
stupid or the very ignorant. To these puppets is nearly 
always attached the term devout, as a sort of contemp- 
tuous epithet. “ Monsieur This” and “ Sefior That” and 
“ Signor The Other” is a “ devout Catholic.” 

How well I know the refrain! How often I have seen 
the trick played! 

Well, it must run its course. The enemy has captured 
the machine in Spain as he has in France, and the ma- 
chine will now grind out all the works of evil. 

More important than buildings and art, I know, more 
important indeed than anything terrestrial is the spiritual 
murder that is toward: the effort to kill the soul of Spain. 
Yet, unreasonably, I fear that what I feel most is not 
this major thing but the peril that is coming to beauty: 
the ending, perhaps, of “the glories of Spain.” 


in Industry 


G. C. HESELTINE 


any other standard for the moral standard of good 

and evil, which means the ignoring of moral 
standards, is immorality. Immorality means the increase 
of moral evil; nothing ever stands still. Moral evil is re- 
flected in material evil. The result of the development of 
industry along lines that have been followed without ref- 
erence to moral good, is the development of an enormous 
mountain of evil, moral and material, crushing modern 
industry like a slag heap grown so big that it has blocked 
and smoothered the factory. 

The development of industry along unsound lines, ex- 
pedient for money making only, is progressive only 
towards disaster. The modern industrialist is so scared 
of looking facts in the face that in his eyes the greatest 
virtue is a fake optimism and the greatest vice apparent 
pessimism. 

The object of all industry, in the bygone unprogres- 
sive days, was making things or growing things for use, 
to maintain and feed a man, useful things for the body, 
beautiful things for the mind. When everything was 
made by hand, using such limited tools as only one or two 
men could operate, things were made slowly and in no 
great quantity. More men were required to make a sin- 
gle article than is the case today, with the result that they 
could not be spared for standing in bread queues. That 
was before Progress really got a move on. Industry was 
a laborious business, men were kept busy, and it was 
even more so because making things was a business to 
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be learned. When the individual took a large part in 
making a thing, he had a lot to learn. That took time. 
Since a craftsman was not made in a day, boys and girls: 
could not be put to do the same work as men. Since 
things were more slowly made, they could not be made 
in great quantities, and therefore they were made to last. 

With the discovery of steam power all this was 
changed. Machinery was invented to do the tedious and 
laborious parts of the work of making things. Things 
could be made in quantity more quickly by fewer men. 
Here at last was the key to the earthly paradise. Ob- 
viously, if you can reduce the amount of labor required 
in industry, by working as before, everybody can soon 
have an abundance of everything. Things will be cheap 
when they require less labor to produce them. As the 
process advances, men can work shorter hours and have 
more time for leisure and culture. An era of plenty and 
ease should dawn. 

The system progressed, the loom that could weave as 
much cloth as ten men for the labor of two or three, was 
soon improved to do the work of twenty. The railroad 
engine could soon take you as far in an hour as you 
could formerly go in a day, leaving you most of the day 
free for other work or leisure. The prospect of easy 
work and a share in the fruits of this marvelous devel- 
opment drew the laborers from the slavery of serving the 
squires to what they were led to believe would be the 
freedom and ease of urban life. 

Then Progress got the bit between its teeth. The ma- 
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chines were improved enormously. New sources of 
power were discovered, electricity and the petrol engine. 
Very soon cloth, furniture, household appliances, tools, 
and all necessaries could be produced quickly and in abun- 
dance. So much so that there were far more goods pro- 
duced than the people who produced them could consume. 
New markets were opened up. The manufacturers began 
to sell to peoples who knew not the new tricks of manu- 
facture. The efficiency of machinery enabled them to 
undersell the slow and antiquated craftsmen anywhere, 
despite transport costs. Rapidly the position was ap- 
proached when there would be enough of everything for 
everybody. The new methods were applied to food pro- 
duction and the virgin lands of North America yielded 
food in generous superabundance. The new style of in- 
dustry more than fulfilled the wildest hopes so far as 
production was concerned. The difficulty was no longer 
one of production but of disposing of the things pro- 
duced. The machinery of transport could get the goods 
out of the way, a human machinery could be devised for 
selling the goods, but no machinery has yet been devised 
for buying them or consuming them fast enough. 
Hence we reached the crazy state of modern industry. 
Goods can be produced very cheaply in enormous quan- 
tities. But unless the machinery is kept busy it does not 
pay the industrialist or even the machine minders. If it 
produces good and durable things, the market being 
quickly saturated, the machines will soon be idle and the 
industry dead. So it must produce things to serve their 
purpose for a very short time only. It must produce in- 
ferior goods. If the Ford car were improved into a 
Rolls-Royce, both Ford and Rolls-Royce would soon be 
out of business. Mass-production plants cost a great deal 
of money and therefore an invention which puts a plant 
out of date is disastrous. When plants are so put out of 
date there is a great waste and loss of capital. That is 
why the apostles of Progress are so often constrained to 
stifle invention, by buying up a progressive idea and 
smothering it. That is why in England every town has 
electric trams, a most ugly, obstructive, and uneconomical 
mode of travel. The railroads are fighting for life against 
motor transport and both of them against air transport. 
The situation could not be more fantastic. There is 
an abundance of machinery in Yorkshire and an abun- 
dance of fine woolly sheep, and an abundance of fine 
able-bodied men walking about anxious to work the ma- 
chines and make the wool into clothes. They and their 
families and multitudes of others are badly in need of 
clothes. There is an abundance of wheat in the grain 
elevators of the Middle West, plenty of farmers with 
plenty of land and machinery for producing more, yet 
the bread queues in the big cities stay on, families are 
destitute, and millions of children are underfed all over 
the civilized world. Workers in every modern industrial 
area are forced to combine and maintain an attitude of 
combative vigilance against the modern industrialist, in 
order to ensure that they are paid the barest subsistence 
minimum for their labor. Luxury articles and useless 
articles are produced in such quantity long after their 
novelty has worn off, that more labor and capital is ex- 
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pended in coaxing an impoverished public to buy them 
than they cost to produce. More outrageously idiotic still, 
we find the same extravagant advertising expended on th 
very necessaries of life. Is there any man, even the 
wildest Rotarian or defender of truth in advertising, su 
mad as to suppose that it would be really necessary in a 
sane world to advertise a well-made loaf of bread at an 
economic price to a populace that must buy bread every 
day? Yet the production of loaves of bread by modern 
industrial methods makes it necessary. 

But the fantastic and the idiotic are not the worst as- 
pects of the modern mass-production industrial system. 
During these crazy conditions there has been deduced a 
crazy system of economics to fit them, and it is to these 
supposed “iron laws of economics”’ that every thing is 
referred in the wild attempts to cure the more glaring 
material evils of the system. Along with this new 
“economics,” there has been developed a lying language. 
It is claimed that only this modern mad system is “ pro- 
gressive,” when its obvious progress is towards disaster 
and suicide. For proof, observe the acceleration of bank- 
ruptcies and unemployment in both America and indus- 
trial Europe. Even the most optimistic of the optimists 
are now postponing the forecasted revival in trade and 
industry to a more and more remote and less certain 
time. Persistence in our present industrial insanity, con- 
tinuing along the wrong road when you can see it is 
leading into a morass, is alone called “ Progress.” Ex- 
tending the mass-production system, and the system 
whereby individual responsibility and dignity in labor is 
further reduced, and the already over-centralized organi- 
zation is more centralized, is alone called “ rationaliza- 
tion.” There is nothing on God’s green earth more irra- 
tional. The modern industrialist has not yet begun to 
use his reason. 

The catalogue of evils has hardly yet begun. Because 
the modern industrial system is so uneconomic and in- 
efficient that it cannot maintain the population which it 
exists to support, the modern disciples of Malthus de- 
vised the filthy trick of organized and approved sexual 
perversion known, in their lying language, as birth con- 
trol but more accurately as birth prevention or race sui- 
cide. Because the system is so poverty stricken and bank- 
rupt that it cannot afford to care for the sick and suf- 
fering humankind, it proposes further murder and mu- 
tilation, which in its lying language are called “ eutha- 
nasia’’ and “ sterilization.” That is not the whole in- 
dictment but it is enough for the present. 

Modern industry, has taken the line of least resistance 
and followed the crooked and easy way in preference to 
the straight and narrow because it has been too busy get- 
ting to look where it was going. Its founders in Eng- 
land, where it began, were suffering from two things, 
commercial prosperity and a lack of moral sense. Their 
emasculated Christianity had deprived them of a philos- 
ophy which united precept and conduct. They found it 
easy to profess one code on Sunday mornings and prac- 
tise another for the rest of the week. The cherished 
“inalienable right of private judgment” facilitated this 
enormously. 
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Had they cared for justice, which would have pre- 
vented the exploitation of labor, or for the dignity of 
man, which would have prevented turning him into a 
mechanical unit, they would have proved themselves less 
like the animals who live only to get and eat and breed, 
and more like the men whom God made in his own 
image with a sense of justice, free will, and a power to 
control their actions and their industrial system instead 
of letting it control them. They would have had greater 
respect for the human mind and realized that mechanical 
invention could be developed successfully in directions less 
morally and economically dangerous. They would have 
realized that if men are so minded or encouraged they 
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can, for example, turn their inventive genius to devising 
labor-saving machinery equally efficient in small, individ- 
ually owned and controlled units as in large—on the same 
principle that the Germans, when forbidden to build large 
battleships have devised a “ pocket-battleship ’’ even more 
effective as a weapon. It is as easy for the mind of man 
to develop industry progressively in whatever manner 
he finds necessary, so long as mind retains the mastery 
over matter: which is man’s birthright. The modern in- 
dustrialist has sold that birthright for a mess of pottage. 
The disastrous result of his stupidity is not far to seek. 
The mess we can see all around us. The pottage is very 
nearly finished. 


Why Don’t They Think? 


WILLIAM THomaAs WALSH 


NE of the obstacles to the conversion of mankind 
() to the Catholic Faith is the inability of men, even 

those who are assumed to be educated because 
they have spent four years or more in a university, to 
think. Thinking requires not only the power to proceed 
from cause to effect, but the ability to work back from 
effect to cause, and from a cause to a previous cause, of 
which the second cause is an effect; and this process has 
always and everywhere inevitably led thinking men to the 
fundamental concept of God. I say thinking men, for an 
atheist does not think; but on coming to the first Cause 
which for some reason or other is so hateful to his im- 
agination, he commits intellectual suicide by leaping off 
the uttermost peaks of thought, so to speak, into an 
absurdity beside which the wildest dreams of a pseudo- 
mystic are sane and rational. 

Commencing with an acknowledgment of the existence 
of a Creator, one has only to think logically, step by step, 
until by the grace of God, one awakes some fine morn- 
ing and finds oneself a Catholic. But of the many who 
start out on this journey of ratiocination, very few ar- 
rive. One of the reasons is that the majority shy off at 
some point in the argument, and will not, or cannot, con- 
tinue; and their failure often arises from the fact that 
they are judging the matter at issue by some erroneous 
first principle, which they have accepted as beyond ques- 
tion and whose validity they do not even take the trouble 
to test. 

Sometimes they themselves are not fully conscious 
of the first principle that causes them to reject the Cath- 
olic dogma. An Anglican, for example, will say, “I can 
go with you as far as the infallibility of the Pope, but 
I can’t swallow that.” If he is asked why not, he will 
reply, perhaps, “ All history contradicts the claim ”’; and 
as likely as not, that is as far as he has gone in analyzing 
his own objection to the dogma. What he really means, 
however, is something like this: “Certain Popes have 
made errors in judgment, others have sinned; therefore 
they could not have been infallible.” The first principle 
to which he appeals is “ A sinful man cannot be infallible,” 
which is true of course, if one accepts the word im- 


fallible in its broadest sense, but absolutely false when 
the word is considered in its theological or Catholic sense. 
In short, this Anglican condemns the Catholic truth be- 
cause he does not know the precise meaning of one of 
the words in which it is phrased. Therefore he. knows 
less about that part of theology than the Catholic school 
boy who has studied a few lessons in the First Catechism. 

Newman attributed most of the errors of the Protes- 
tants of his day to erroneous first principles, particularly 
to the false premise that no miracles had happened since 
the days of the Apostles. The Victorian Protestant was 
willing to believe, on the authority of evangelists who had 
been dead for nearly two thousand years, that Our Lord 
walked on the water and raised Lazarus; but if you 
told him of the liquefaction of the blood of St. Januarius 
(which he himself could see by going to Naples at a suit- 
able time) he would dismiss the story as an instance of 
Popish superstition. 

If Newman were alive today he would find his con- 
temporaries blinded still by false principles, but by some- 
what different ones. 

The grandson of the Victorian Protestant believes that 
there never were any miracles; and if you speak of 
Lourdes he waves aside the suggestion as something not 
to be seriously thought of. Indeed, I know a prepara- 
tory-school teacher who visited Lourdes and came away 
telling every one that the whole thing was a superstitious 
delusion; but when I pressed him as to whether he had 
taken advantage of his fine opportunity to investigate 
any of the alleged miracles, he confessed that he had 
not. This man’s ignorance is invincible, even though he 
has studied at three colleges; he is simply incapable of 
the most elementary sort of thinking; he clings to his 
faulty first principle in spite of all proof to the contrary ; 
and I imagine that if he had been in Bethania at the time 
of Our Lord, he would have refused to go to the next 
street to see Lazarus, because “ miracles never happen.” 

It is not quite accurate, perhaps, to call “ miracles don’t 
happen ” a first principle, because nowadays it leans upon 
another principle, supposed to have scientific justification 
and therefore to be beyond question. Men imagine that 
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miracles cannot happen because they have been taught to 
accept as proved an extreme and highly absurd form 
of the evolutionary theory. How many instructed Cath- 
olics have never been wearied by conversations somewhat 
like the following? 

Acnostic—But miracles simply don’t happen. 

CaTHOLIC—What makes you think that? 

AGnostic—Oh, Science has disposed of all that non- 
sense. 

CatHotic—How has Science “disposed of it”? 

Acnostic—Well, Evolution has made it clear that man 
is only a higher animal whose life, like that of all crea- 
tion, is subject to fixed and immutable laws. 

CaTHoLic—What do you mean by “ Evolution”? Do 
you mean Darwin’s view, or that of Dr, Osborn, or that 
of Clark, who, by the way, believes that each existing 
species lacks evidence of genetic change? 

Acnostic—Say, you ought to read Bertrand Russell 
and have your eyes opened. 

CaTHOoLic—Why do you accept his opinion as authori- 
tative? 

Acnostic—Well, I guess he knows as much as any- 
body does about it. He writes beautifully, too, and he’s 
enormously informed. 

Alas! How can one argue with a man who rejects 
the infallibility of the Pope, but believes implicitly in 
the infallibility of Bertrand Russell? For in effect our 
Agnostic friend has just made an overwhelming act of 
faith. He appeals to “ Science” as his church, to “ Evolu- 
tion” as his sacred college, and finally, if pushed back 
far enough, to Bertrand Russell as one who cannot err. 

Bertrand Russell: a name to silence the doubter on 
Main Street! Well, let us examine one of his bulls or 
encyclicals, and find out what doctrine this pope of ration- 
alism teaches, and in what manner. 

The novice in what the Abbé Dimnet correctly calls 
the art of thinking (for there are many who talk about 
it and few who achieve) can do no better than begin 
with a certain essay called “A Free Man’s Worship,” 
in which Mr. Russell summarizes the credo that he has 
made so popular: 

That Man is the product of causes which had no prevision of 
the end they were achieving; that his origin, his growth, his 
hopes and fears, his loves and his beliefs, are but the outcome of 
accidental collocations of atoms; that no fire, no heroism, no in- 
tensity of thought and feeling, can preserve an individual life 
beyond the grave; that all the labors of the ages, all the devo- 
tion, all the inspiration, all the noonday brightness of human 
genius, are destined to extinction in the vast death of the solar 
system, and that the whole temple of Man’s achievement must 
inevitably be buried beneath the debris of a universe in ruins 
—all these things, if mot quite beyond dispute, are yet so nearly 
certain, that no philosophy which rejects them can hope to stand. 
Only within the scaffolding of these truths, only on the firm 
foundation of unyielding despair, can the soul’s habitation hence- 
forth be safely built. (The italics obviously are not Mr. Russell’s.) 

In this essay the philosopher does not trouble to ex- 
plain to his readers his grounds for considering Man 
“the product of causes” and “ the outcome of accidental 
collocations of atoms,” and he does not seem to hold it 
worth while to demonstrate how a blind cause or an ac- 
cident can produce something that bears on the face of 
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it the evidences of conscious design—these are only his 
major premises, and are to be accepted on faith, unde 
pain of excommunication from the ranks of those systems 
of thought which can hope to stand in these days of lay 
infallibility. : 

These, be it noted, are Mr. Russell’s first principles, 
or rather, what would be his first principles if there did 
not lurk behind them another implied first principle, un- 
proved and unstated assumption: “ There is no God.” 
Granting that assumption, a sane man might perhaps 
arrive at the conclusion that nothing remains for the soul 
but to erect a firm foundation of unyielding despair— 
though why and to whom or what it should be unyiéld- 
ing, or how despair can be a firm foundation for any- 
thing safe, or why we should assume that man has a soul 
if there is no God, are questions left to the vagaries of 
the popular imagination, in lieu, perhaps, of the more 
exacting processes of thought. 

“God exists.” Here is a statement that is either true 
or false. It cannot be nearly true, or nearly false. If 
true, its consequences for all of us are of vital importance, 
so much so that we should be senseless fools to abandon 
belief unless the contrary bleak alternative, which accord- 
ing to its apostles leaves us only “unyielding despair,” 
were proved beyond a shadow of doubt. But Mr. Russell 
cannot even “ nearly ” prove that God does not exist, and 
he knows it; hence he hastens on to assurhe in the very 
next line that his “ nearly certain’ dogmas are truth, and 
then proceeds to treat them as such. He glibly plays with 
the word truth, using it in two senses, just as writers of his 
school have always accused the Scholastics of doing— 
the Scholastics, who were so scrupulous in the defining 
of their terms! This man, teaching despair and unbelief 
to hundreds of thousands who fancy themselves eman- 
cipated thinkers, cannot think straight for even one para- 
graph; a schoolboy of normal intelligence ought to be 
ashamed of such a performance. But there is a sort of 
insanity in a rationalism too lofty to acknowledge that 
true and false are mutually exclusive terms, just as there 
is a strange and inexplicable perversion of charity in the 
proselyting of a man who professes to have discovered 
that nothing is worth while, and insists upon making 
others share a sentiment so unhealthy, not to say dia- 
bolical, as despair. 


RAIN-DROP PRELUDE: CHOPIN 


Oh, there must be so much of rain to make 
One flowered spring. The earth must taste the drip, 
Drip, drip of tears so patiently to break 
Its reticence and free the verdant slip. 
There must be rain to coax the Spring—and wrath, 
Wind—wind and rain, before the naked grief 
Of shaken trees may glean storm’s aftermath, 
The bud and ultimately cloaking leaf. 


Oh, there must be so much of rain to bring 
One shy bird to its nest, the steady slow 
Drip, drip of patient tears. Then how shall Spring, 
The song or blossom, come to hearts that know 
The thirst of sorrow, and who may not weep— 
Doomed to an endlessness of winter-sleep. 
Eprra Mrricx. 
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Winging Down to Rio 
OLIVER CLAXTON 


| agape high noon we shoved off from San Juan 
in a large flying boat, and in a short space of time 
were out of sight of land and Prohibition. One week 
later we were due in Rio. The first point of call was 
St. Thomas in the Virgin Islands—the place you will 
remember that our Mr. Hoover had such sour remarks 
to make about. Like all the West Indian Islands these 
pop right up out of the water as if originally they had 
been in a terrific hurry to get their heads in the clouds. 
The shore slope into the sea is fairly gentle as slopes go, 
but in no time at all, or no space at all, it takes a hearty 
breath and rushes up into a mountain. St. Thomas is a 
small harbor almost completely landlocked. As the air- 
planes draw up to barges all along the route and remain 
only long enough to take on gasoline and oil I did not 
get around in many of the places. 

Next we passed Saba Island at a goodish altitude— 
say 2,500 feet—and had a look at a town perched up on 
the side of the mountain. This chunk of precipice belongs 
to Holland, and at one time not so long ago the principal 
business of the place was building boats and sliding them 
down the side into the sea. A very unhandy arrangement, 
it would seem. 

Do not get the idea that these islands flash by like 
telegraph poles. They don’t. St. Eustatius heaved into 
view after about half an hour or so, or maybe longer. 
This baby is the island ideal—the model which all the 
others endeavored to copy. It sticks up a perfect cone, 
uninhabited I judge, and with a nice, round, carefully 
made crater on the top. It is long since it produced any 
fireworks and the crater is lined with trees. I recommend 
it to you. 

Then St. Kitts nuzzling its peak in the clouds. This 
one is quite level and well cultivated. The fields extend a 
good distance up the hill side, and if Porto Ricans were 
imported to show how it is done the fields could go up 
a considerable distance further. At the end of it a series 
of smaller islands drip out to sea, and they looked sharp 
enough to be up to standard, but they were too far 
away for me to see definitely. 

We landed in St. John’s harbor, Antigua, and while 
some Negro gentlemen rowed me around in a small boat 
so that I could smoke I had a good long look at such 
of the vicinity as was in eye distance. This island did 
not have the same violent look as the others and the 
countryside offered more variety of contour. In fact it 
looked so pleasant that I decided to go back there some 
day and write a novel. I understand that writers always 
go somewhere to write a novel and I want to do what is 
correct. 

The French islands, Guadaloupe and Dominica, are 
great hulking masses of land that look uncultivated and 
wild. I was told that on the western side they are slop- 
ing and well tilled, but on the eastern side where we were 
it is quite the opposite. After them comes the big eye- 
opener of the trip until Rio is reached—Mont Pelée. If 
you remember, this land on the end of Martinique once 
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blew off and engulfed a town at its foot. One man escaped 
alive. He was a prisoner and had been incarcerated so 
deeply in the earth that the poison gas failed to affect him 
and he made good his exit. I hesitate to point out the 
moral of that story. The crater was covered with a 
cloud, it rarely isn’t, but most of the volcano was visible 
and we flew as high as possible and as close as possible. 
These mountains have what aviators call “ down drafts ” 
alongside them and are dangerous to get too cuddly 
with. One side of the volcano has vegetation on it, and 
the other side shows the results of the big explosion. A 
great inverted V of lava hangs from the peak down to 
the sea and somewhat under the surface. This is yellow- 
ish in color and very neatly laid out—as if the old man 
of the mountain had reached down with his hand and 
carefully trimmed the edges. At the broadest part of the 
flow where it runs into the Caribbean there are two or 
three houses visible and whether they are inhabited by 
people who have returned to live there, or whether they 
have been excavated I know not nor could I find out. 
The shape of the mountain is conical with ocean around 
two thirds of its circumference. It still bubbles and 
steams, and about three miles away from it is a good-sized 
village inhabited by the world’s foremost optimists. 

Just as we touched water at Castries in Santa Lucia, 
the sun went behind the horizon taking his light with him. 
Twilight is of very short duration in the neighborhood. 
We were rowed ashore in the full cool and quiet of the 
evening and whisked up hill by automobile to a hotel run 
by two worried-looking English women. And in the morn- 
ing we were rowed back to the ship across the still harbor 
just as light broke for dawn. Castries was pleasant. 

A sort of Egyptian-looking gent joined us and while 
waiting for the plane to start he donned a white knitted 
skullcap suitably adorned with colored decoration. He 
seemed to sense that, although the cap was not offensive 
to his fellow-passengers, there was a general opinion that 
he was not wearing it in the right place. He took it off 
and fidgeted around. Considering the hour of the day he 
was remarkably alert. The inertia of the other travelers 
was too much for him, and he finally arose and announced 
in a choked shriek of anticipation, “ This is my first ride 
in the seaplane.” Having rid himself of the announce- 
ment he withdrew and remained peaceful. 

I want to give you your money’s worth and not use 
phrases you have read before, but I am afraid I cannot 
get away from “the grey dawn.” Santa Lucia was hulk- 
ing and grey in the grey dawn. There you are, If you 
can describe it differently you are at liberty to re-write 
the sentence and do so. At the end of the island two 
sharp, very sharp, peaks poke up out of the water. These 
are fine to look at and are known as the Pintos. At one 
time the English had guns on the top of them and de- 
lighted themselves by sniping down at French ships that 
happened bv. 

Your correspondent is one who makes exorbitant de- 
mands on Morpheus, and the crawling out with the dawn 
did not sit well with him. I must confess to sleeping 
most of the way from Santa Lucia to Trinidad. I put 
up a brave fight, what with wanting to see what was go- 








ing on, but the results were negligible. Occasionally I 
would look blearily at wee islands sweeping by, ranging 
in size from mere rocks to almost an acre in extent, but 
most of the time I was bye-bye—and liking it. The 
steward shook me awake a few miles from Trinidad and 
I stuck my head out of the hatch to observe a row of 
high mountains in front of us. We gained considerable 
altitude and went over them to Port of Spain just on the 
other side, where we alighted for fuel. There was a long 
high point between the town and the barge so that there 
was nothing to observe. Several miles out to sea boats lay 
at anchor but there was no appreciable harbor in view. 

When we left we flew over the flat city, across flat 
country, semi-cultivated country. One of my grandfathers 
(so many greats I forget how many) died in Trinidad. 
His demise was attributed to yellow fever, but I am 
inclined to give the credit to ennui. 

After flitting over a nice green ocean we came to the 
South American coast. There is a sight to sour the 
cheerfullest. The ocean is yellow as far out to sea as you 
can look. This condition is credited to the rivers Amazon 
and Orinoco. The shore line, when it does appear, is mud 
so much the color of the sea that it is hard to distin- 
guish at any distance which is which. Scrubby, low 
trees, not so terribly dense, grow down to the water’s 
edge, and frequently right out into the ocean. They grow 
back into the mainland indefinitely. I am telling you 
no other continent has a coast as disorderly as that one. 
We flew along it, over it, and out of sight of it for two 
full days. I’ll dream of that coast just before fevers and 
the rheumatics. It is a wonder to me that Americus 
Vespucci did not give up and go home after traveling 
along it for a few weeks in his sail boat. 

Every few hours a degree of alleged sandy beach would 
come along, but it is stretching description far to call 
it a beach. Men and boys would be on these patches and 
birds were all along the route—red, white, blue, and 
mottled. Beyond that, no life. The first town to appear 
is Georgetown, British Guiana, and its location justifies 
its appearance. We merely stopped there and I did not 
go ashore, but TI did not want to. The town and the sur- 
rounding country were flat and uninteresting and the 
tree situation was hardly relieved by vast fields, cultivated 
and full of water. I imagine they were rice plantations. 

More coast line and then off to sea for the remaining 
distance. Then Paramaribo. I’ll meet you there later on. 


ARMOURED 


Through infancy I kept your stumbling feet 

From bruising stones, and placed the harmful fruit 
Beyond your reach; but never told you sweet, 
Embroidered falsehoods as a substitute 

For painful verities; although I strove 

To guard you bodily with shielding love. 


Now, since the avid years have thwarted me, 
Your feet must follow paths I cannot smooth: 
Your hands possess the fruit whose sorcery 
Conceals its bitterness . . . Oh, may the truth 
I gave you, in its brave beneficence, 
Become a two-edged sword in your defense! 
Loutst CRENSHAW Ray. 
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Education 


Can the Catholic School Survive? 
Pau. L. BLAKELY, S.J. 
O reflect that we have fewer woes than our neigh- 
bor, is a poor sort of consolation. When it stirs us 
to do what we can to lessen another’s burden, the reflec- 
tion helps us and may profit him. And now and then the 
realization of the blessings which Divine Providence has 
counted out to us, can be used to sound a warning or to 
point a moral. 

It is a truism to say that the Catholic schools in this 
country are struggling against difficulties that at times 
seem insuperable. Nothing but invincible confidence in 
God nerved our fathers to build the first Catholic schools 
in this country. That confidence alone enables Catholic 
educators today to maintain the one school system in the 
United States which does not exclude Almighty God and 
His law from the heart and life of the child. Sociologists 
dream of a new world, but the Catholic school works to 
create it. Men learned in secular wisdom debate methods 
of establishing nations in peace and prosperity, while the 
Catholic school, holding fast to the traditions of nineteen 
centuries, and embodying the wisdom of our political fore- 
fathers, actually traigs children to be good citizens by 
making them good Christians. Day by day the work goes 
on, fructifying in young hearts, and producing men and 
women whose allegiance to God is the sure guarantee of 
their obedience to the rightful claims of the State. 

That is the heart of the matter, but, viewed externally, 
our schools must appear small and even puny. With, pos- 
sibly, two and one-half million pupils, and an uncertain 
means of support, our parish schools make a poor show- 
ing, when compared with the twenty-five millions in the 
liberally supported State schools. Passing to the higher 
schools, we enter the region of princely endowments. 
Harvard leads with an endowment of $108,000,000 and 
is followed by Yale with $87,000,000, Columbia with $77,- 
000,000, Chicago with $59,000,000 and the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology with $31,000,000. Nine univer- 
sities have endowments ranging from $20,000,000 to $30,- 
000,000, and twenty-eight, from $5,000,000 to $20,000,000. 

Against this, we have the Catholic University with $3,- 
000,000, Creighton University with $2,297,000, and Mar- 
quette University with $2,822,099. A few other Catholic 
schools have endowments of $1,000,000 or less—usually 
less—but the totals are probably smaller than the endow- 
ment of one institution, the University of California, for 
instance, which is credited with $14,312,531. When other 
items, such as the value of grounds, buildings and equip- 
ment, are considered, there is no comparison between 
Catholic and non-Catholic schools. 

From the material standpoint, then, Catholic schools, 
considered as a whole, make no impressive showing. In 
a country which sets great store on externals, and is apt 
to forget that the soul of a school is not to be rated in 
terms of dollars and test tubes and biological laboratories, 
this inferiority counts heavily against our schools and 
colleges. 

But the difficulties which Catholic education must en- 
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counter are not exclusively financial. For more than a 
decade attempts have been made in several States to enact 
legislation designed to close the Catholic elementary 
schools. In one State, Oregon, these attempts were suc- 
cessful, and while the statute was later declared uncon- 
stitutional by the Supreme Court of the United States, 
the campaign has by no means been abandoned. The 
present plan is to draw up a model statute which will 
avoid the issue raised in the Oregon case, as well as other 
points which probably would not be allowed by the Su- 
preme Court. Even the neighborhood zoning ordinance, 
intended to protect residence districts against menaces to 
health or morals, has been invoked by men and women 
whose one purpose in life is to destroy the only educa- 
tional system in this country which teaches the child his 
duties to Almighty God. In one State, a zoning case 
against a parish school has been argued with zeal and 
much ingenuity, and should the court uphold the statute, 
other cities, it may be taken for granted, will follow with 
a similar ordinance. Only one country, and that controlled 
by flaming hatred of Almighty God, Russia, has gone 
beyond this fanaticism. 

Today for me, tomorrow for you, the sage wrote of 
death. Viewing the growth in this country of secularism, 
which so readily is transformed into Communism, one 
wonders just how long the Catholic school will be tol- 
erated. The shadow already hangs over our borders, for 
only a few days ago two priests were shot down in a 
church in Vera Cruz for the crime of teaching little chil- 
dren their catechism. The secularism which in the United 
States would but dares not, labors under few restrictions 
in the State of Vera Cruz. Catholic schools are there a 
crime against the Government, and have long been, and 
now the radicals are seeking to destroy the Catholic spirit 
by limiting the number of priests to one for every 100,000 
Catholic citizens. It is obvious, of course, that the Church 
will not yield to this iniquitous legislation, but equally 
obvious that the blood of martyrs will begin to flow. 
As the Bishop of Vera Cruz wrote on July 26 to Presi- 
dent Ortiz Rubio: 

As a consequence of the conduct of the Government of the 
State of Vera Cruz, today in the presence of a thousand children 
two of my priests were murdered within the church La Asuncion 
while carrying out their sacred duties of teaching the catechism 
to the said children. In God’s name and that of my fatherland, 
I beg you to free my priests and the Catholic people of Vera Cruz 
from such savage outrages by adopting the radical remedy which 
civilization demands. 

To return to my original text, our woes are probably 
less than those of Catholics in Mexico. Up to the present, 
State officials do not proceed against us by burning our 
schools, and murdering priests and nuns who teach re- 
ligion. Up to the present, their technique is milder, even 
when their dislike of Catholic education equals that of 
the radicals in Mexico. Perhaps we shall not soon come 
to the torch and the sword; not, at least, until Oregon 
laws and zoning ordinances, and standardizing agencies 
have proved ineffective. 

The moral of it all is the pressing need of active sup- 
port by all Catholics for all our Catholic schools. Noth- 
ing that can be said or done will suppress the crying 
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scandal of wealthy Catholics who send their sons and 
daughters to colleges in which the teaching is admirably 
fitted to make these sons and daughters blatant atheists 
before two years are up. We shall have with us for some 
time to come fathers and mothers who by sending their 
children to the public schools, which, as Dr. Weigle, of 
Yale, says, foster atheism and irreligion, show as much 
concern for the souls of their children as Herod showed 
for the welfare of the boy babies of Bethlehem. These 
disobedient and disloyal Catholics are a burden and a 
source of scandal, but since we cannot change them, we 
must put up with them, nullifying their influence where 
that is possible, and never allowing them to dampen our 
interest in the Catholic school. Zealous teachers, shocked 
and disheartened when they learn that not all Catholics 
are saints, should meditate on the parable of the wheat 
and the tares, and on the net let down. 

At the same time, a third meditation may be made with 
profit on the storm at sea. After all, the Catholic school 
is an adjunct of the bark of Peter, and that will never sink. 
We have no fears for the future of Catholic education in 
this country. It has little money and, with the undiscern- 
ing, no prestige; and it has powerful enemies in every 
State of the Union. But these apparent misfortunes con- 
stitute its special claim upon the protection of Him who 
commanded the waves, and there was a great calm. 


Sociology 
Shall Labor Accept a Wage Cut? 


BERNARD W. Dempsey, S.J. 

HE present condition of industry, if it does nothing 

else, furnishes an inexhaustible topic of conversation. 
Much of this is quite innocuous and consists largely of 
the repetition of economic and _ statistical catchwords, 
lately acquired. One such aspect of the present situation 
calls for clear ideas and sane judgment, if unpleasant 
consequences are to be avoided and, yet fraught with 
hazard as it is, perhaps no phase of our present plight is 
more loosely or frequently discussed. 

The question is whether or not it is for labor to bear 
“a proportionate part of the present deflation” by ac- 
cepting a cut in wage schedules. The question is impor- 
tant, because nowhere do human values come into closer 
contact with prosperity indexes than at the point where 
prices and wages meet. It is hazardous, because it touches 
our industrial system at one of its tenderest spots, and 
the world is full of people who think that the tenderness 
can be removed only by the abolition of the system. 

Reasons are not lacking to make the case for reduction 
seem imperative. Prices have dropped from 194 in Febru- 
ary, 1929, to 145 in June, 1931 (Dun’s “ Index ’’). Profits 
have fallen as well, though we are without statistical com- 
putations as to the extent. If producers are to continue, 
production must take place on a much narrower margin 
of profit; wages figure as an element in production; labor 
can buy more for its money. Therefore equilibrium can 
be re-established only when wages have returned to a 
proper position relative to the rest of the picture. 
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Now, obviously, this is all true, and, at first sight, con- 
vincing, and should be carried out, however distasteful 
to labor. But there are many other things that are also 
true, and perhaps more relevant. One is that labor in 
large part has already accepted a cut to the bone in the 
form of unemployment, which represents a loss which is 
final and irretrievable. Labor carries no stored-up inven- 
tory of produced goods, the sale of which will continue 
to pay fixed charges, even after production has ceased. 
Wages, moreover, move slowly; they are adjusted to 
price levels but rarely. In some industries, they are fixed 
by contracts yearly and even longer. Prices move rapidly ; 
in the standard commodities they are adjusted to demand 
daily and hourly. When prices were rising and wages 
were not, who bore the “ proportionate burden of infla- 
tion”? 

This query might seem to be answered, in part, that it 
is well known that on the upgrade of a business cycle the 
efficiency of labor is subject to a notorious decline. Jobs 
are easy to get; green hands are taken on; the worker has 
cash in his pocket and is inclined to be independent and, 
if you will, lazy. This is true, within limits, though it may 
be gravely questioned whether this decline in workers’ 
efficiency compensates for the decreased purchasing power 
to which the workers’ dollar is subject. But the point is 
that no one worried about it when profits were good. No 
one gave the matter a thought. Now the converse is 
happening. The laborer, fearing the loss of his job, has 
increased in efficiency up to his limit. So on the score of 
efficiency alone, why bring the matter up now? 

But these points are after all by way of introduction. 
To put the whole affair on a purely utilitarian basis— 
whether or not a wage cut is good or bad for the worker, 
is it good or bad for business? The core of the argument 
for reduction is the thought that margins of profit have 
fallen, and so have many costs, so that if labor is to be 
taken on, it must be on a lower basis. But to take the 
practical instance of any one manufacturer, whose labor 
costs amount to fifty per cent of his total costs, a figure 
well above the average, what would a cut in his wage 
schedules mean? 

First of all wages cannot be reduced indefinitely. An 
average reduction of ten per cent would be sweeping. 
Now how much would such a cut avail the manufacturer 
in question? Labor constitutes only half his costs in any 
case; the wage reduction means that ninety-five per cent 
of his costs remain relatively the same even after labor 
has taken an appreciable setback. With how many manu- 
facturers is that one item going to be a factor in deter- 
mining whether or not to produce, if there be any hope 
of a profitable market? Shift the scene to an industry, 
and there are many, where labor costs do not amount to 
so high a proportion of the total, and the influence of any 
practicable reduction becomes less and less potent. Pass 
on to those where wages form an even less important 
item in the total costs, and the effect of wage reductions 
vanishes. Add to this, that other costs, especially raw 
materials, have fallen so substantially as to make produc- 
tion profitable at lower levels; and the necessity for wage 
reductions seems to lose all meaning. 
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But this is only half the picture. We gave as our ex- 
ample a single manufacturer and his calculations. Wage 
reductions would take place all along the line without 
adding greatly to the relative position of any one manu- 
facturer, but would hit labor severely. While labor may 
be only one item on the productive side of costs, on the 
consumption side, for anything turned out in huge quanti- 
ties by mass production, the purchasing power of labor is 
a decisive factor. Here our reduction of ten per cent, 
which meant but a five-per-cent reduction in costs, re- 
mains a full-sized ten-per-cent reduction in purchasing 
power. The loss to industry in purchasing power is 
greater than the gain to industry in reduced cost, in in- 
verse proportion to the extent of labor’s part in total 
costs. 

There is a further fact to consider. If there is one 
thing on which monetary and business-cycle students 
agree, it is that the knot first gets tied somewhere in the 
manner and timing of our savings. Though it is not much 
emphasized, corporate savings are here much more im- 
portant than personal. But personal savings have their 
effect nevertheless. Clearly we need to know the magic 
word which will send into our market places the savings 
which have been piling up in our banks. 

Will a cut in wages accomplish this? On the up grade 
of the business cycle, when all or most of labor was 
employed at what seemed good wages, little foresight 
was shown, and while savings mounted, they did not do 
so in proportion to the increased earning of full-time 
employment. Very well; that was what kept the mills 
turning—buying power. Now that the worm has turned 
and buying power is needed, and labor has little, unfor- 
tunately but very humanly, it takes to savings for a rainy 
day during a cloudburst. This may not be the best thing 
in the world for industry but it is the most natural thing 
for a man of limited resources. And what would be the 
effect of reductions in wages? It would make the process 
that much tighter and more difficult to unravel, by driving 
the laborer to an even narrower margin of present sub- 
sistence, and it would lower expectancy for the future by 
keeping that much buying power out of the market. 

One of the few lessons which we have begun to learn 
in economic matters in recent years is that labor and 
capital, through the medium of balanced purchasing power, 
are intimately interdependent. There is no reason now for 
jeopardizing that accomplishment. 


LONGING 


The copse is drenched with night: from yellow bills 
Of blackbirds in the ferny brake are borne 
Far echoes of a long forgotten morn; 

A halo circles all the eastern hills. 


Cold, cold and bare the fields before me lie; 

No tender shoot nor anything so kind 

As one white flower to battle in the wind— 
Only the dreary wold and cheerless sky. 


Make haste, O Season, on your bridal way, 
The morning frets me with its driving sleet ; 
I hunger for the lilac, and bare fect 
Of children in the clovered paths of May. 
Micwaet J. Dovcras. 
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With Scrip and Staff 


HY are there not more Catholic research scholars 

in this country? Father Michael J. Ahern, S.J., 
of Weston College, gave a spirited answer to some carp- 
ing critics when he addressed, on April 12 of this year, 
the Boston Guild of St. Apollonia (Catholic dentists) : 


We have not been able to do the investigations in science that 
the non-Catholics have been able to dc, because we have not had 
the material prosperity that they had. Our ancestors at one time 
were the dominant scholars of Europe, but that dominance was 
taken from us by an act of highway robbery. But we have 
not forgotten that we were the dominant scholars of Europe and 
we are still interested in scholarship. And I do not know of an 
Irish Catholic man who came to this country who did not wear 
his hands to the bone in order to give his children a chance for an 
education, even though he could not do more than read or write 
himself. That is true of every immigrant father of any and every 
nationality worthy of the name. 

And to the general question: “‘ Have we any scholars?” 
Father Ahern replied: “ We have”: 

Someone said, “ Why don’t you have more Catholics going in for 
advanced degrees in your universities?” I will tell you one reason. 
There are over 27,000 Catholic priests in the United States. To 
be a Catholic priest requires four years, in addition to a college 
course, before you get your theological degree. That is exactly the 
time it takes young men to get a Ph.D. degree in any other science. 
We have had on the part of our 27,000 priests the equivalent of the 
work required for a Ph.D. degree. Although they do not have it 
they deserve the degree of Ph.D. 

But, says Father Ahern, there is a difference: ‘“ We 
do not specialize in knowledge alone. We specialize in the 
grace of God in human souls.” 





RUE as this is, we are yet faced with the problem of 
promoting research scholarship among our Catholic 
youth. Forgetting for the nonce grave matters of graduate 
schools, foundations, etc., the Pilgrim has often asked 
himself if some attention might not be paid also to “ catch- 
ing them young,” on the supposition that they are really 
“born that way.” 
Dr. Albert W. Hull, of the General Electric Company, 
answers this question in the affirmative in Science for 
Tune 12, particularly as to research physicists : 


Research physicists are a small class—perhaps too small to be 
called a class. . . . The first qualification of a research physicist, 
. is that he must be born that way. . . . It is preferable, 
I think, to differentiate the research and engineering types, since 
both the temperament and the training required for these two 
fields are fundamentally different. The point to be observed is that 
each profession utilizes certain inherent powers. If a man is en- 
dowed with these powers in a high degree he can be highly suc- 
cessful; if in a small degree, his success in this profession will 
probably be small, in proportion to his low starting point. 


Results of experiments show that these fundamental 
qualities are practically unchanged by training. “ Whether 
these inherent traits are hereditary or are acquired early 
in life is immaterial for the present purpose. In either 
case, they are firmly fixed by the time the young man 
presents himself at the college gates.” 





S for the qualifications of the research worker in 
physics, Dr. Hull makes two observations ; one nega- 
tive, the other positive: 
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Not only must the research man have the necessary aptitudes, but 
he must have no extra ones. O’Connor [“ Born That Way,” by 
J. O’Connor, Baltimore, 1928] has called attention to this fact 
also, and has given many examples which show that unused apti- 
tudes produce dissatisfaction and half-heartedness. For example, 
a man who makes social contacts easily and enjoys doing so is 
not likely to be content with the quiet life of a research worker. 
O’Connor concludes: “ The larger the number of gifts, the greater 
the ultimate goal gained, but, all too often, because of the un- 
easiness engendered by unemployed aptitudes, the gifted man, 
wasting year after year, ultimately ends as a failure.” You all 
know such men. 

The research worker [in physics] should therefore be endowed 
with a retiring personality, in addition to mechanical aptitude or 
power of space-visualization, analytical ability, and, preferably 
but not necessarily, manual dexterity. To these we may add the 
health qualities, energy and enthusiasm, without which all success 
is circumscribed. 

These considerations affect vitally the question of the training 
of physicists. We cannot inculcate or cultivate appreciably the 
aptitudes that make a physicist possible. We can only add to them 
certain attitudes and habits and a small store of facts. 

The same difficulty as to adding to aptitudes by training 
is felt in the case of engineers: 

Assuming we have chosen our men, what can we teach them? 
Not very much, if we accept the opinion of some 1,500 engineers 
to whom Dr. C. R. Mann, of the Carnegie Foundation, addressed 
the question: “What are the essential qualities of a successful 
engineer?” The replies showed an average estimate of : 

41 per cent character 

17.5 per cent judgment 

14.5 per cent efficiency 

14 per cent understanding of human nature 

13 per cent technical knowledge. 

Assuming that the student’s advancement in character, judgment, 
efficiency, and understanding of human nature is no more rapid in 
college than it would be elsewhere, this means that college train- 
ing, if perfectly successful, can supply only thirteen per cent of the 
qualities which an engineer needs, according to the judgment of 
his peers. 

And for a research man, Dr. Hull notes, (preliminary) 
“ knowledge is of even smaller relative value” than for 


an engineer. 





HAT, however, is research? In the physical 
sciences, this question is more easily answered. The 
man who discovers new facts in physics, and traces the 
operation of a new sequence of cause and effect, has pre- 
sumably done a work of research. But “ research,” today, 
is applied to a field much wider than that of the experi- 
mental sciences. Twenty-three-year-old Miss Schmerler 
loses herself among the Apache Indians so as to conduct 
anthropological research into their customs and beliefs; 
and, as a consequence, becomes murdered. In the social 
sciences things cannot be measured in milligrams and kilo- 
watts, as in the realm of chemistry or physics. Hence 
“ research ” in those fields is harder to define. Is it mere 
fact gathering, for instance; or is it criticism, selection 
of the facts? 
Raymond Leslie Buell, speaking before the Foreign 
Policy Association on April 29 of this year, asked this 
question in view of the social sciences : 


To please the votaries of this new faith our universities are 
converting themselves into statistical laboratories; institutes, foun- 
dations, round-table conferences, and research councils galore are 
attempting to catalogue and classify every phase of human ac- 
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tivity ; and in the process they are consuming thousands of dollars 
of capital and the undivided attention of hundreds of personalities. 

Yet despite these prodigious efforts, doubt as to the value of the 
results seems to be becoming more and more vocal. These doubts 
were summarized by Prof. John Dewey in his address to the 
International Congress of Philosophy at Cambridge in 1926 when 
he stated: “Especially in psychology and the social sciences an 
amount of effort is putting forth in America which is hardly 
equaled in the rest of the world. He would be a shameless braggart 
who claimed that the result is as yet adequate to the activity.” 

Much of so-called research, says Mr. Buell, is wasted 
* because of the subject selected for study. Dr. Flexner 
tells of the professor who expended $42,000 in about 
three years of time in classifying 1,001 motions of a 
school teacher. I have just heard of a sociologist who 
expended $30,000 in an investigation which showed that 
more girls than boys brushed their teeth every morning!” 
And he continues: 

This insistence upon so-called “facts” as opposed to “ thought” 
or “opinions” in this country is remarkable. Doubtless it is one 
phase of our materialism, or it may be due to disgust with the 
blatant nonsense of our political speechmakers which is often at 
variance with facts, or it may be due to the comfortable desire to 
be non-controversial, that is, agreeable. But can research be 
effective when it is simply a statistical process, from which the 
process of reasoning is excluded? Do facts speak for themselves? 

And Mr. Buell concludes that it is the selection of the 
facts, the criticism of the facts, in other words, which 
is essential to true research in the social sciences. “‘ I some- 
times believe,” he notes, “ that even those who pride them- 
selves on being intellectuals find it easier to compile a 
thousand facts than to have a single idea. . . . Facts 
may possibly be important in themselves; but their funda- 
mental importance is that they serve as the basis for 
sound thinking.” 


’ 





OES Mr. Buell’s own sound thinking stay by him 
when—in order to illustrate the force of a “ pro- 
and-con ” presentation of arguments—he brings in “ poor, 
impartial Galileo,” who had “ angered the Church fathers 
by preaching the doctrine that the earth moved around 
the sun”; and incurred the wrath of the Holy Office by 
propounding both systems, the Ptolemaic and Copernican, 
without deciding for either? 

Father Ahern, in the address already referred to, makes 
no bones of the facts; but bids us consider their signifi- 
cance: 

As a matter of fact, what actually happened was that the 
hypothesis that Galileo fought for was formulated by Copernicus, 
a Catholic, fifty years before Galileo began his active life, and was 
published at the expense of a Cardinal and dedicated to the Pope 
and taught in all of the Catholic schools and universities for fifty 
years. When Galileo tried to adopt it as proof against the Scrip- 
tures, he was penalized. The mistake was made by a congregation 
of Cardinals saying the hypothesis was false. It was no more 
of an infallible decision than would be the conclusions of a com- 
mittee of ways and means as bearing on the Constitution of the 
United States. After it was condemned Galileo was asked not to 
teach it as a fact. As a matter of fact it was not yet a fact. It is 
certainly well to remember that the thing that Galileo taught was 
not shown to be fact until forty-two years after he died. He died 
in 1542, and the first proof that the earth revolves around the 
sun came in 1584. 

Supposing, then, that the research scholar must have a 
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natural-born aptitude; supposing, too, that, especially in 
the social or “human sciences” he needs both a critical 
faculty and a critical philosophy of life, there remains the 
question: what atmosphere in early youth will best en- 
courage his development? On this, the Pilgrim will talk 


anon. THE PILGRIM. 


THE LEGEND 


This is the story the beggar monk told 

At the close of the day by the monkery old. 
Young Paramount frowned in the Hall of Life: 
The stones so bare! the walls so cold! 
And the King, the great King, on his way— 
The King on the march down the great highway! 
With his hair of gold, with eyes of flame! 
And the great hall desolate unto shame— 
So cold—so gray—so bare! 


Young Paramount seized a harp and sang— 
A golden harp—till the great hall rang, 
With eagle and lion and lark at dawn 
Alternate in a wild chanson. 

Lo the miracle! Roses start 

From crevice and window; eglantine 
Clothes hoary pillar and hideous line 

To the farthest leap of the ruined tower 
Where, sudden—’tis told to this very hour— 
A burst of haughty marigold! 

And Beauty mantles the halls so cold. 

Yet the King came not. .. . 


Young Paramount snatched a clarion brave 
And thrice the golden sonal wave 

Struck trembling on the farthest shore 

Of his vast demesne—and thrice three more. 
Lo! through park and trim parterre 

Such men and maids as never were! 

So brave in cramoisy and gold, 

Toward the bursting light of the castle old 
Step—Oh! so pridefully—along 

With flash of steel and lilt of song 

And range them round the great gold throne 
High and vast as a king might own. 

Yet the King came not. . . 


Came an ancient man, was a seneschal, 
To young Lord Paramount in the hall, 
Who whispered a secret, crimson word, 
And the men and maids like leaves were stirred 
To see the young lord’s cheek grow flame 
As he beckons them curtly: “ Come!” They came. 
Down the dank stairways ages old 
Through cellarage, donjon, to the hold, 
And foul, more foul, on the narrow stair 
An odor grows on the troubled air, 
And faint and fainter the senses reel, 
And one by one the courtiers steal 
Back again to the golden throne— 
And the young Lord Paramount goes alone. 
There’s a flood of light—a Man is there— 
One mass of stains—neath the lowest stair, 
With bleeding hands and all amire, 
With his golden head and eyes of fire: 
“Welcome, Lord Paramount, for your pains! 
I am the Man who attends to the drains!” 
The King had come! 

This is the story the beggar monk told 

To the young prince, and laughed, by the monkery old. 

Louis F. Doyte, S.J. 
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Literature 


The Northamptonshire Peasant 


THEODORE MAYNARD 


T is unthinkable, of course, that every poet should be 

a Virgil, a Dante, or a Milton. And it is fortunate that 
it cannot be, for if they exalt us they also exhaust us with 
their splendors. How good it is to be able to turn aside 
now and then to something simple and unpretentious, that 
demands little, but yet, to our more normal moods, can 
give great solace. We are able to feel at ease with the 
minor poets, where the major ones are always somewhat 
frightening, coruscating, arrogant and remote. 

All that we have a right to ask is that such poetry shall 
be, in its degree, as genuine in its rural fragrance as is 
that more majestic music breathing glory upon the soul. 
Thus, John Clare, our Northamptonshire Peasant, though 
built upon a very much smaller scale than Wordsworth, is 
as true a poet of the English countryside. He lacks alto- 
gether his great contemporary’s mystical insight into na- 
ture. His whole concern is with the objective beauty be- 
fore him and he asks no more than his physical eyes can 
see. But, having seen it, he gives it back to us in loving 
detail, exact and unadorned. If Dickens could see noth- 
ing in this most English poet, it must have been because— 
for all his own Englishry—he was a confirmed cockney. 

Surely no poet ever was given less of a chance than 
Clare. His father existed for the greater part on parish 
relief, to which the son soon came in his turn. The lad 
got the most fragmentary sort of schooling, and even that 
only because he desperately struggled to get it. And from 
his boyhood he had to work as a country laborer. 

But already the germ of poetry was in him. His father 
and mother delighted in the rough country ballads; and 
while tending sheep upon Helpston Common, young Clare 
made the acquaintance of an extraordinary old eccentric 
known as Granny Bains, who was the village cowherd and 
the repository of a thousand rustic songs. But Clare never 
imagined that there was such a thing as poetry of a high 
order until another boy showed him a copy of Thomson’s 
“Seasons” and told him that it could actually be bought 
at the bookshop at Stamford for eighteen pence. Clare 
begged and borrowed the little sum and at once went off 
after the coveted treasure. In his excitement he forgot the 
day was Sunday, and so found the shop closed; and the 
next morning he found himself at Stamford an hour be- 
fore the shop opened. It was after noon before he got 
back to the work from which he had been playing truant. 
In the interval he had read the book through twice in a 
delirium of joy, and had composed the first of his poems. 

Ever after, song came easily to him. Frequently he 
would compose two or three pieces a day, for the whole 
world was lyrical. Once in a period of less than three 
weeks he produced seventy-six poems, and his total output 
was over two thousand, of which five hundred were writ- 
ten in an insane asylum. Everything that he saw prompted 


him to sing, for as he says, 


I found the poems in the fields 
And only wrote them down... 
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Yet he got at first littke encouragement. His father, to 
whom he showed his early effusions, thought them far 
inferior to the ballads which he sometimes bought for a 
penny at a fair. Only by memorizing his poems and then 
pretending to read them from a printed sheet could John 
deceive his father into the giving of an approving word, 
and so sustain his belief in himself. Moreover, a some- 
what better educated friend, to whom he submitted his 
verses, told him that one had to know grammar in order 
to write poetry, and grammar proved to be more than 
Clare could master, possibly because he tried to learn it 
from a dull pedantic textbook instead of from the enter- 
taining volume that Cobbett had specially written for the 
instruction of ploughboys, soldiers, sailors, and appren- 
tices. 

Nevertheless he determined to publish his poems. A 
local bookseller promised to bring out a collection at his 
own expense should a sufficient number of subscribers be 
secured. But when Clare sat down to write the prospectus 
his faltering prose shaped itself into the verses of “ What 
is Life?” A second attempt was strictly subdued to prose, 
but was so deprecatingly modest as to defeat the object 
for which it had been intended. And Clare, who had 
saved up a pound out of a weekly wage of nine shillings, 
was that much out of pocket for the printing of the pros- 
pectus. Luck, however, brought it to the notice of a man 
able to help him, a man powerfully impressed by the 
specimen sonnet the Peasant had offered to the public in 
vain. And John Taylor, of the firm of Taylor and Hessey, 
not only published “ Poems Descriptive of Rural Life and 
Scenery’ in 1820 but wrote an introduction for it and 
enthusiastically pushed the book. 

Clare now became mildly lionized. Local noblemen sent 
for him, bought his poems, gave him small sums of money 
~——with an eye upon the dedication of subsequent volumes 
—and entertained him at dinner in their servants’ hall. 
In London, however, the countryman in his smock-frock 
was welcomed upon equal terms by Lamb, Hood, and 
Allan Cunningham ; Lord Radstock, a retired admiral, re- 
ceived him without any particle of the county-family snob- 
bery, and interested himself equally in Clare’s spiritual 
and temporal welfare. 

His friends opened a subscription for an endowment 
fund for the poet which brought him in £20 a year, and 
two noblemen giving an annual £15 and £10 each, they 
thought him well provided for. Clare with an income of 
£45 a year was obviously much better off than other farm 
laborers who could at best expect to earn about half that 
sum. The trouble was that the new circumstances of 
Clare’s life necessitated his adding to the amount of his 
pensions the amount he hoped to make by steady work 
in the fields. And this he found it impossible to do. The 
local farmers did not want to employ him, for, like most 
men, they regarded a poet with suspicion. Moreover, and 
here they may have had some justification for their atti- 
tude, they knew by past experience that Clare often would 
stop working to write down a poem. 

As the years went by, Clare got more and more into 
debt. His family steadily increased, until he had a wife 
and seven children and his parents dependent upon him. 
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And, out of an acute sense of responsibility, he half 
starved himself to leave a little more for them. His later 
books, now that he had ceased to be a nine days’ wonder, 
did not sell well, and so he got no money out of them. 
The Annuals for which he wrote assiduously often failed 
to pay him, and never paid promptly. 

His publishers would not give him any statement of his 
financial standing with them, but sent him doles at ir- 
regular intervals, evidently regarding him as an irrespon- 
sible child. And when he begged his patrons to invest part 
of the sum collected for his endowment in a farm which 
he had an opportunity of purchasing for £200 they re- 
fused. As Frederick Martin, Clare’s biographer, truly 
enough said of his patrons, “ They gave him alms, suffi- 
cient to lift him from the sphere of labor, but not enough 
for subsistence, and thus left him in a position as false 
as hopelessly ruinous.” The public supposed he had been 
handsomely endowed by his patrons; and the patrons 
supposed that the public was buying his poems. Between 
these two stools, Clare fell heavily to the ground. 

It was all too much for him. In the end he became 
insane. His derangement was probably quite curable, and 
he was never, during the twenty-five years of his confine- 
ment, anything but perfectly harmless. The doctors who 
certified his insanity accounted for it on the ground that 
it came “ after years addicted to poetical prosings.” Un- 
less we are going to accept this learned opinion, the only 
symptom of lunacy to be found in Clare was a hallucina- 
tion that he had married Mary Joyce, the girl whom he 
loved as a boy, and from whom he had been separated by 
her parents. She had never married and had long been 
dead. 

So he grew venerable in Northampton Asylum, treated 
deferentially by its officials and the inmates, and was 
allowed, for the first twelve years of his confinement, to 
come and go as he pleased. The nobility of his head has 
been perfectly caught for us in the painting that Hilton, 
the Royal Academician, made of the poet long before. 
It is easy to believe that the mild old man with his bushy 
eyebrows and his long white hair falling in curls over his 
shoulders often had upon his face a look of glory that 
shone from the invisible light within. 

For Mary Joyce, in those asylum years, he made many 
songs—addressing her now as Mary Appleby, then as 
Mary Bateman, and again as Mary Bayfield. One of 
these, “‘ The Invitation,” given by J. L. Cherry in his 
“ Life and Remains of John Clare,” but unaccountably 
omitted from the book otherwise so excellently edited by 
Edmund Blunden and Alan Porter, now follows. Rarely 
has English been tuned to a subtler music: 


Come hither, my dear one, my choice one, and rare one, 
And let us be walking the meadows so fair, 

Where on pilewort and daisies the eye fondly gazes, 
And the wind plays so sweet in thy bonny brown hair. 

Come with thy maiden eye, lay silks and satins by; 
Come in thy russet or grey cotton gown; 

Come to the meads, dear, where flags, sedge, and reeds appear, 
Rustling to soft winds and bowing low down. 

Come with thy parted hair, bright eyes, and forehead bare; 
Come to the whitethorn that grows in the lane; 

To banks of primroses, where sweetness reposes, 
Come, love, and let us be happy again. 
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I have ventured to discard a final redundant stanza, 
for the truth is that Clare’s deficiency in education made 
it rarely possible for him to sustain even a short poem to 
a satisfactory close. And he may by nature have had a 
feeble sense of structure. We must except his splendid 
poem to Milton and a few other things. 

He was a natural singer, owing, at his best, nothing to 
any other poet. During his middle period, when he was 
deliberately educating himself, we find sometimes imita- 
tions of his predecessors, in particular, a poem modeled 
on Collins’ “ Ode to Evening” which would be flagrant 
were it not so naive; but once he had strengthened himself 
by study, his song became as authentic as it had always 
been spontaneous. Other pastoral poets have learned much 
from him. Edward Thomas and Edmund Blunden are 
no doubt better poets upon the whole than poor Clare 
ever was; but both Thomas and Blunden—Blunden espe- 
cially—are deeply indebted to him. 

And just as Blunden and Thomas have been nourished 
by Clare so there will always be readers, so long as the 
English countryside endures in its beauty, who will de- 
light in this simple poet. His story, with all its fertile 
opportunities for legend, is moving enough. 

Here, is his own epitaph: 

What is song’s eternity ? 
Come and see. 

Melodies of earth and sky, 
Here they be. 

Songs once sung to Adam’s ears 
Can it be? 

Ballads of six thousand years 
Thrive, thrive ; 

Songs awaken with the spheres 
Alive. 

It is a marvelous thing that the Northamptonshire 
Peasant should have been a poet at all; but we must re- 
member that he resented being discussed as a peasant in- 
stead as a poet. 


REVIEWS 


Lenin: God of the Godless. By FerprInANp OssENDOWSKI. New 

York: Dutton and Company. $3.75. 

Lenin. By D. S. Mirsky. Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 
$2.50. 
Lenin: Red Dictator. By Gerorce VeRNADSKY. New Haven: 

Yale University Press. $3.00. 

D. S. Mirsky, the author of the second of the three books listed 
above, says truly of Lenin that “no one’s life was more entirely 
political, more completely identified with one political task. . . . 
He is more reducible to his work than any other man in history.” 
Hence M. Ossendowski’s tour de force, in romanticizing the hope- 
lessly one-sided, inhumanly political Lenin, seems more of a stunt 
than a biography. As all Joseph Conrad’s characters are supposed 
to be really Poles, no matter how labeled, so Lenin is all Ossen- 
dowski, especially when this imaginative gentleman describes Vladi- 
mir’s inmost thoughts on a hundred-and-one occasions. D. S. 
Mirsky probably would not attract so much attention if he were 
not the son of a Russian prince. He is frankly a convert to 
“Leninism.” Lenin, for him, is simply the right man in the right 
place, who brought about “the application of the relatively ab- 
stract formulas of Marx to the concrete contact of a different age.” 
As a docile disciple, he is obliged to believe, for instance (page 
68), that acceptance of an unseen world means “rejecting” the 
world perceived by the senses: surely a naive concept of modern 
philosophy! Or that if the world is not run for the proletariat it 
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must be run for the personal profit of the capitalist. It migh 
incidentally be helpful to Professor Einstein to know (page 194) 
that Lenin valued Spinoza “ particularly highly for having de- 
stroyed the idea of a transcendent cause.” The book is helpful for 
anyone who wants the orthodox Lenin history and formula, cur- 
rently expressed in Soviet Russia. Professor Vernadsky is in a 
different class from either of the preceding. With no preconcep- 
tions, with little comment, he marshals the plain facts, giving just 
enough of the economic and historical background to make the 
facts intelligible. In view of those who maintain that the Soviets 
oppose religion only when it comes in conflict with the State, it is 
interesting to read that “the inward religion of the spirit. . . 
seemed to Lenin an evil much more dangerous than a church.” 
A long analysis leads the writer to believe that the “ New Economic 
Policy "—introduced in 1924—alone gave Lenin “any actual wide- 
spread popularity among the masses of the people, not only among 
the workers, but also among the peasants.” Professor Vernadsky’s 
book is the most factual and practical book that has yet appeared 
on the special topic of Lenin. 5. L. F. 





Catholic Culture in Alabama. Centenary Story of Spring Hill 
College, 1830-1930. By the Rev. Micnart Kenny, S.J., Ph.D., 
Litt.D. New York: The America Press. $5.00. 

Indians meet us as we turn back the cover of this book, and 
across its opening pages walk Pierre LeMoyne d’Iberville, founder 
of Louisiana, and Jean Baptiste LeMoyne de Bienville, founder 
of Mobile and New Orleans. For the background of the history 
of this college, now “a hundred years young,” is that of the early 
Spanish expeditions in the South, the French domination effected 
through the great brothers LeMoyne, the Jesuit missionary enter- 
prises among the Indians, the Jesuit expulsion, the Jesuit return. 
And between that expulsion and that return, the thirty-year-old 
first Bishop of Mobile, ruling a diocese from the Atlantic to the 
Mississippi with one church and one priest therein, with consum- 
mate vision, had resolved to found and had founded on those 
glorious heights overlooking Mobile the college that still stands 
there—a monument to his prophetic foresight. Through very lean 
years, and through less lean years—there have never been years of 
plenty—through fire and civil war and yet another fire, Spring Hill 
has passed from infancy to maturity and has entered hale and 
hearty on her second century. This is no story of merely local 
concern, of merely Southland interest. With full right does Dr. 
James J. Walsh say in the Preface: “This volume makes a dis- 
tinct addition to the library of books on education in this country.” 
Father Kenny has told the story well, and to the pictures he paints 
with his pen are added forty-one pages of pleasing illustrations, 
so that Portier, Loras, and Bazin, Gautrelet, Jourdant, and Curioz 
seem themselves to be telling the story, and one can sit in spirit 
with the pupils at dear old Yenni’s feet as he drills in his doceo 
pueros grammaticam in order that, despite an occasional taedet 
me vitae, each may say Amo Deum. F. P. LeB. 





On the King’s Highway. A History of the Sisters of the Holy 
Cross of St. Mary of the Immaculate Conception. By Sister 
M. Ereanore. New York: D. Appletot and Company. $3.50. 


No mistake was made by the Superior General, Mother M. 
Frances Clare, when she appointed Sister Eleanore as the his- 
torian of the Congregation of the Sisters of the Holy Cross. 
In her earlier books, Sister Eleanore gave evidence of a literary 
ability of high order. In this volume, she displays the best virtues 
of an historian: detailed research, accuracy, firm judgment on the 
values of people and events, balance, and comprehensiveness of 
view. She had a thrilling story of achievement in God’s service to 
tell. She has handled her material in humility and with deep re- 
spect, and has written it down with charm. It is a history that 
involves many people and groups of people. The beginnings are 
in France, when Basil Anthony Moreau, that scholar and man of 
God, conceived the idea of founding the Congregation of the priests 
of the Holy Cross, and later that of the Sister Marianites. God 
blessed both Foundations, and sent them to the United States. 
From 1843, they flourished. Father Edward Sorin, whom Notre 
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Dame University will hold forever venerable, was the inspiration 
of both the Religious Congregations in this country. The priests, 
with their headquarters at Notre Dame, and the Sisters with their 
foundations also in Indiana and with St. Mary’s, later, as their 
Mother House flourished, it is true, but with sacrifice, with hard- 
ships, and with Divine heroism. This volume tells all the story, 
from that of France to that of the pioneering in the Middle West, 
to that of the glorious record of the present time. There is and 
has been vitality and vision in this Community. There is romance 
and inspiration in the story. There stands a record in education 
from the primary to the college grade, of charitable and sociological 
work, of nursing on the battlefields in the Civil War and in the 
Spanish-American War and of strenuous effort in the Great War. 
This is a history principally of St. Mary’s, Notre Dame. But it 
includes in its conspectus, the history of the Holy Cross Fathers, 
and of the Holy Cross Sisters in their country-wide activities. 
Competent as it is in its larger aspects, it is more touching in its 
less important details as given in private letters, in confidential 
reports, and the like. These open visions into the souls of those 
who have gone before, and who have been sanctified with Christ. 
The short biographical sketches, it may be said, are the most in- 
teresting parts of the history. In a larger way, “The King’s 
Highway” is a source book for historians of the Church in the 
United States. F, X. T. 





The Fine Gold of Newman. By Josern J. Retry, Ph.D. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 


The great convert Cardinal Newman left the world a rich 
harvest of thought, gleaning from a life lived from dusk to 
glorious dawn. Controversial essays, sermons dewed with inspira- 
tion, novels, theological works, poetry into whose slender vial he 
poured that most personally pathetic entreaty, “Lead Kindly 
Light "—these constitute the architecture of Newman. He is too 
colossal, too giant-shouldered, to stoop under the low portal of 
average intelligence and so needs Professor Reilly’s scholarly 
hand to introduce him. So the soundest authority on Newman in 
America has gone forth, not with spade to dig for ore but with the 
culling cup of the compiler, to catch the “fine gold,” the fragile 
beauty of his utterances, the delicate shadings of his philosophy, 
and in the task shows range, taste and judgment. Subjects trend 
from a bulky paragraph on conscience to the pithy, one-line halt, 
“ Calculation never made a hero”; length of extracts and subjects 
alternate gracefully; and befitting the general disposition of the 
reader, Newman’s more fluent, more easily understood comment 
is chosen. Except for a Foreword giving a glint of the style already 
distinguishing Professor Reilly’s volumes of criticism, “Masters of 
Nineteenth Century Prose” and “ Newman as a Man of Letters,” 
the present volume is all Newman without comment from his 
compiler. Professor Reilly’s service to the reader is his selection 
and arrangement of the extracts. He reveals him as lofty theo- 
logian, brilliant educator and pedagogue, humble convert, cool- 
browed controversialist, abiding idealist and lastly as master 
craftsman of English prose. Readers of this marathoning age, 
balking at the golden thickness of Newman volumes, will be 
tempted to pick at paragraphs, neatly and concisely independent 
of one another, in such a book as Professor Reilly’s, to read on 
and perchance, into, the wider spaces in the heart of Newman 
found in his complete works. E. H. B. 





Since Calvary. An Interpretation of Christian History. By 
Lewis Browne. New York: The Macmillan Company. $3.50. 
The only significance of this strange book is that it may be 

taken as a type of that modern intellectual recklessness that parades 

under the name of “criticism.” A single illustration will show 
how far this recklessness may go. A well known historical docu- 
ment reports of a group of men and women that “they were all 
together in one place,” and that “they were sitting.” Mr. Browne 
admits that this document is “our only source for what occurred 
in this period.” However, Mr. Browne is “prone to interpret 
what happened,” as follows. He tells us that the group of people 
mentioned was in a noisome quarter of the city, that their house 
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was one of crumbling stone and mud, that the men were bearded 
and the women veiled, that all had travel-stained mantles, that 
their hands were calloused, their faces scarred and drawn, their 
eyes sore and their heads scabby, that they were so packed that 
the sweat was streaming down, and the air became foul beyond 
breathing, that their lungs gasped and their heads ached and 
reeled, that everyone was tense, that the whole throng began to 
quail and crouch, that they expected a crash at any moment, that 
a sudden frenzy seized them, that their minds neared collapse, 
that eventually their minds did collapse. In spite of the fact that 
of the ten words in the only available evidence we have, three 
are to the effect that the group was seated, Mr. Browne says they 
were standing. He adds other matters out of his own head as 
that the men and women were faith crazed and all became hys- 
terical. The rest of the book is according to this pattern. Only, 
Mr. Browne is not content to give us perfervid imaginings where 
no evidence exists. He gives us similar “interpretations” even 
where the evidence is abundant. Thus in regard to the beginnings 
of monasticism we have very detailed information from a series 
of highly cultured, curious, well-traveled, and profoundly learned 
contemporaries, such as Pachomius and Palladius and Basil and 
Cassian and Jerome and Augustine. Mr. Browne is utterly ig- 
norant of this wealth of evidence. He gives instead a sorry string 
of feeble fables picked up from the literary gutters. And so for 
the rest of the book. G. G. W. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Evolution.—In “ Children Who Run on All Fours” (McGraw- 
Hill. $5.00), Dr. Ales Hrdlicka has given us a truly pioneer study 
of a not infrequent phenomenon. He finds that this and other 
animal-like behavior “occur predominantly in physically and 
mentally healthy, strong, and even exceptional children” (p. 92). 
Being an evolutionist, he sees in these manifestations “a con- 
tinuation of pre-human practices.” Though one may disagree with 
the learned writer’s theory of recapitulatory behavior, one will 
find in the book much that is instructive and thought-provoking. 

George S. Duncan, Ph.D., has endeavored to give a bird’s-eye 
view introduction to anthropology in “ Prehistoric Man” (Strat- 
ford. $1.50). The book is admittedly a mere digest, and so 
to those at all versed in the subject it will be of little value except 
for its bibliography. To the ordinary layman in such matters, its 
very brevity will be misleading, as the author asserts as facts very 
many things that are, to say the least, disputed. The book is 
thoroughly evolutionistic. 





For the Cleric’s Library.—Continuing and concluding their 
comprehensive study of moral problems, the Rev. John A. Mc- 
Hugh, O.P., and Charles J. Callan, O.P., have published the sec- 
ond volume of their “Moral Theology” (Wagner. $5.00). Like 
its predecessor it is based on the teachings of St. Thomas and 
the moral interpretations of contemporary outstanding writers, 
and it follows the same style and arrangement in its discussions. 
It is concerned with the theology of the Sacraments, the particular 
duties of individuals by reason of their career or state of life, the 
cardinal virtues, and kindred subjects. The general principles 
which are enunciated are developed and illustrated in a practical 
way, and quite helpful suggestions are constantly made for con- 
fessors and directors. Obviously, being but a compendium, not 
every moral question can be covered nor adequate treatment given 
to those that are touched upon. Nevertheless, the two volumes 
are our most up-to-date moral theology in the vernacular, and the 
clergy will find them most useful adjuncts for their study. 

The well-deserved popularity of the “Compendium Theologiae 
Moralis” (Pustet. $6.00) of the Rev. Timothy J. Barrett, S.J., 
builded on Gury-Ballerini, is justification enough for the appear- 
ance of constantly newer editions of the handy classic. Quite 
recently the thirty-third edition came from the press. Except in 
so far as it includes in its “ Addenda,” the most recent authentic 
Roman documents and declarations, the latest edition does not 
substantially differ from the thirty-second. It is unfortunate that 
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an otherwise valuable book should suffer from the handicap of a 
poor arrangement, for instead of appearing in their proper places 
the corrections and additions are indiscriminately gathered to- 
gether in one section detracting from the handiness of the book 
for reading and reference. Footnotes, however, call attention to 
these “addenda,” though the index has not always been brought 
into harmony with them. 

A second and revised edition has been announced of the “ In- 
stitutiones Canonicae” (Lyons: Emmanuel Vitte. 54 fr.) of the 
Rev. J. B. Raus, C.SS.R. The author has corrected and added 
to his former volume, bringing it in harmony with the latest inter- 
pretations of the Code Commission. He has, moreover, included 
a treatment of the moral and liturgical aspects of many canon- 
law problems, and some passages, such as those on simony, sacra- 
mentals, feast and fast days, etc., have been entirely rewritten, 
while a fuller discussion is had of such important topics as con- 
cordats, Religious vocations, ecclesiastical burials, etc. 

One of the most perplexing questions the pastor has to deal 
with is that of mixed marriages. The Rev. Francis Ter Haar, 
C.SS.R., has made a splendid study of the whole subject, treat- 
ing it both speculatively and practically, in “De Matrimoniis 
Mixtis Eorumque Remediis” (Turin: Marietti Lib. it. 11). After 
examining the general ecclesiastical legislation on the matter, the 
greater part of the volume is concerned with a treatment of the 
remedies to be used against the evil. The author commends a 
rather severe attitude on the part of ecclesiastical authorities in 
granting dispensations, though he insists that there is to be pru- 
dent application of the principles. The volume shows that Father 
Ter Haar has given careful consideration to his subject and he sup- 
ports his arraignment of the evils of mixed marriages with statistics 
and facts from Germany, Switzerland, Holland, England and the 
United States. Though not always the latest, they are telling. 
Those referring to the United States are mostly drawn from the 
Ecclesiastical Review and the Homiletic and Pastoral Review. 

Poetry and Letters.—Do not expect to meet the kind of “ Flam- 
ing Youth” you see in the movies or read about in the Sunday 
supplement, if you open “Best College Verse, 1931,” (Harper 
$2.00). But you will meet American youth, nevertheless, and up 
to the minute at that. For these young people have been wide 
awake and doubtless yelled and waved as lustily in the cheering 
section as did many others whose only souvenir of college days 
will be a faded pennant. The book has two indexes, one of the 
poets’ names and the other of the colleges they attended. These 
show us at a glance that Pegasus has been running wild all over 
the Continent in spite of the depression. Catholic colleges are 
rather slenderly represented. The versification is correct and for 
the most part conventional, the melodies are sweet, rather thin 
rarely powerful; the imagery is delicate and suggestive but some- 
what pale, lacking in color and shadow and sharp hard outline; 
one gets the impression of a water-color exhibit or of an oratorio 
sung by children with well trained voices. To read this book 
makes us love our young people more, but not to hope for wonders 
from them. 

That there were poets, too, outside of the colleges (some of 
them seem never to have been in halls of higher learning) is 
evident from “Contemporary American Poets” (Stratford. 
$3.50). The names are not famous and the lines are not made 
of “fire and marble,” but the thoughts are homely and wholesome 
and the imagery and harmony enough to reassure us that the 
American mind is not so drab or dumb as some writers like to 
portray it. 

Enshrined in binding and press-work worthy of the best William 
Morris tradition comes a blank-verse dramatic monologue by 
Clarence W. Mendell entitled “Jeanne d’Arc at Rouen” (Yale 
University Press. $1.00). The verse is conventional but not con- 
strained and the vocabulary free from all affectations of archaism 
or of realism. The heroine reviews her life and vocation and 
gazes steadily upon her fate with heroic calm. The author, perhaps 
wisely, does not essay a portrayal of those agonies and ecstasies 
which so close a follower of her Lord doubtless endured between 
her Gethsemane and her Calvary. 
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Communications 


Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department, No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 


munications. 


How to Get a Cathedral 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The writer notes mention in the issue of America for July 18 
concerning the new Catholic cathedral proposed for Liverpool, 
England, at a cost of fifteen to twenty-five million dollars. It 
is true that the Liverpool diocese, while important ecclesiastically, 
consists mostly of poor people. Yet the Archbishop of that See 
announces the new structure, and that furthermore it will be in 
the modern manner as befits the current age. While in Liverpool 
off and on, I spent days visiting the new cathedral of the Church 
of England erected near Sefton Park, a structure of red sand- 
stone and in a Gothic quite competent to take its place along- 
side the medieval cathedrals of England. What is more, it was 
designed by a Roman Catholic, Sir Gilbert Scott. 

As anyone knows, the Anglican communion is dwindling in Eng- 
land, the clergy are not thriving, and many churches are closing. 
This leads me to ask: Have Catholics forgotten what prayer is, 
or the power of prayer? In these hard times, it strikes me the 
Catholics of Liverpool, without money, could pray themselves into 
the new cathedral already finished, and serving now only a hand- 
ful of worshippers. The sublime altar in that cathedral, in its 
every aspect of the Crucifixion, awaits the Mass. 

Before closing I should like to make comment on the letter of 
C. H. S. in the same issue anent Catholic apathy to AMERICA, 
the Commonweal, the Catholic World and similar publications. 
There is no apathy; it is only the deadly law of averages at work. 
These publications appeal to thinking people, and not all people 
think. If C. H. S. can teach his Catholic neighbors to think, the 
subscription departments will thrive. 

Chicago. STARSHAFT. 


The Iowa School of Religion 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

May I intrude with some words of comment on the recent 
articles of the Rev. H. G. Takkenberg relative to the Iowa School 
of Religion? At the outset let me say that I quite agree with the 
writer that in its main objective the plan has failed to measure 
up to expectations. The primary motive leading to Catholic par- 
ticipation was the hope that a considerable portion of the Catholic 
student body would elect to follow courses in Catholic doc- 
trine. This hope has not been realized. A main cause of this 
disappointing outcome, as Dr. Takkenberg has pointed out, has 
been the restriction whereby only students of the Liberal Arts 
College above freshman grade may take courses in religion. 

To much that Dr. Takkenberg has written expository of the 
plan, purposes, and methods of the school no exception can be 
taken. In his appraisal of motives, however, and in the general 
trend of his criticism he is unduly severe at times, and in some 
instances there is lack of fair treatment. One finds evidence of 
this in what he sets down as the objective of the university admin- 
istration, also in his comments on the motives of the Protestant 
element, and in the estimate he places on the advantages which 
conceivably might accrue to Catholic students and Catholicism 
through the project under consideration. 

It may well be that the university authorities were moved some- 
what by a desire for academic completeness; they probably had 
the hope that the school might be helpful in lightening the disci- 
plinary burden; nay, they may even have had an eye on dollars 
and cents that were to come through increased pressure on re- 
luctant legislators who make appropriations. But why deny to 
them a willingness and a desire to show consideration and respect 
towards religion for its own sake? 

Four motives are ascribed by Father Takkenberg to the Protes- 
tant element as accounting for their participation in the project. 
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Two of these are a fair statement of the general purpose of the 
promoters of the school. A third motive attributed to the Prot- 
estants is that of making the university a recruiting ground for 
ministers and other church workers. My main objection to this 
part of his thesis arises in connection with the fourth motive he 
attributes to the Protestant factor, namely, that of building up and 
maintaining on the Iowa campus some sort of union theological 
seminary which would function through the School of Religion 
and would be an integral part of the State University. Dr. Tak- 
kenberg makes this motive the main objective of the Protestant 
element. In so doing he takes a position which I do not believe he 
can justly maintain. 

As a result of his study of the situation Dr. Takkenberg reaches 
the conclusion that the Iowa School is destined to become a 
potent support to Protestantism. He calls it a Protestant move- 
ment. He quotes a remark made by a professor of the Univer- 
sity who expressed surprise at seeing “the Catholic Church climb- 
ing into the Methodist band wagon.” To call the movement 
Protestant is seriously discrediting, of course, and was meant to 
be such. But let us be fair. As at present constituted and or- 
ganized, no participating group, Protestant or other, can exercise 
domination or control. Procedure must be by unanimous consent. 
The Catholic professor must be a man approved of by the Bishop 
of the Diocese, and must remain absolutely free at all times to 
teach Catholic doctrine without restriction or supervision as to 
the content of his teaching. 

The Iowa School in the opinion of its distinguished critic is 
not only a great boon to Protestantism; it is a distinct asset to 
Judaism. But for Catholics he sees in it no justifying advantage 
either as fact or possibility. Disadvantages are about all that the 
prospect affords. He finds that weak Catholics have grown weaker 
in their Catholicity because of the School of Religion, that devout 
Catholics have been scandalized at hearing that a Catholic priest 
was teaching the Catholic religion at a State university, that 
Catholic parents who would ordinarily shrink from sending their 
sons and daughters anywhere but to Catholic Colleges were 
led to believe that because of the School of Religion the faith of 
their children would no longer be exposed to danger at the State 
University of Iowa. I do not know from what sources Dr. Tak- 
kenberg has drawn these dire evidences of evil, but I cannot 
believe that they rest on any substantial basis of fact. Such 
things may have been bruited about as matters of speculation, or 
they may have been suggested as possibilities. There is no gain- 
saying the possibility of erroneous opinions in this as in every 
other matter. I dare say however that no well-informed and 
well-balanced person can be found among those who were adverse- 
ly affected in the ways mentioned. 

Relatively to the one really serious item in the triple indict- 
ment I assert the firm conviction that not a single Catholic student 
came to Iowa because of the School of Religion during the three 
years of Catholic participation. I will say further that I do not 
believe that Catholics would ever come here because of it. I have 
spent sixteen years laboring as much as other duties would permit 
to protect the faith and safeguard the religious practice of the 
Catholic students of Iowa University. Not a single instance has 
come to my knowledge of a Catholic student coming here on ac- 
count of the efforts of the Chaplain and his assistant in behalf 
of the Catholic body. The determining factors have always been 
other than this. They will continue so to be. They are continu- 
ously operative, moreover, and they do not change with the years. 
Not only are these factors unchanging, but they always seem to 
operate with the same degree of effectiveness. The proportion of 
Catholic students to the whole student body is about one tenth 
at the present time, 600 in a total registration of about 6,000, 
and this percentage has persisted back through all the years of 
which there is record. It is a safe prediction that this same propor- 
tion will continue indefinitely into the future. No matter how 
much or how little is done for these students in a spiritual way 
they will be here. The most that will or can be done for them 
will never be too much. 

May I add in conclusion that I do not believe that one should 
interpret the severe terms in which at times Dr. Takkenberg ex- 
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presses his unsympathetic attitude as an indication that he sus- 
pects the orthodoxy of those who were responsible for Catholic 
participation. It seems, however, that they gave their adherence to 
a movement in which the Church appeared to make “common 
cause with Judaism and heresy,” in which bigotry was to be 
appeased by Catholics “appearing to be less Catholic.” It would 
be folly to try to close one’s eyes to the seriousness of this in- 
dictment. With all due respect to the scholarship and the zeal for 
faith and righteousness of the writer I maintain that a fair pre- 
sentation of the case would be expressed in terms less severe not 
only in these particular instances but in numerous others. Dr. 
Takkenberg is free of course to hold if he likes that the Church 
should keep aloof from every movement in which it appears to 
be working with people of other faiths. But others no less loyal 
to the Catholic Faith, who insist no less urgently on the superior 
value of Catholic education, who assert no less positively, no less 
openly, no less frequently their adherence to the policy and pro- 
gram of Catholic schools for our Catholic youth through all the 
grades from kindergarten to university are not convinced that 
representatives of the Church should not and cannot properly 
collaborate with people of other faiths in trying to find a solution 
of the problem of providing religious instructions during school 
hours and under school auspices for the millions of our Catholic 
children who through no fault of their own are attending the 
secular grade schools, high schools, colleges and universities. The 
Iowa plan so called may or may not be deserving of further 
trial. But it is at least a movement looking towards an objective 
in itself highly desirable, a movement conceived with honorable 
intent and promoted in perfect good faith. 
Iowa City, Ia. (Rr. Rev. Mser.) Wa. P. SHANNAHAN. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In 300 words I can make only half an answer to the critic of my 
article in the issue of America, February 28, March 7 and 14. 
My comments refer to the paragraphs of his letter: 

Paragraph 2. A prominent writer congratulated me on my 
‘temperate and objective treatment of the subject.” 

Paragraph 3. I ascribe to the University authorities three 
honorable motives for their interest in the School of Religion. If 
they are interested also in religion for its own sake, which form 
of religion is that—Catholic, Jewish or Protestant? In paragraph 
four, the letter balks at the logical answer. 

Paragraph 4. I do not say that anyone intended a seminary 
on the campus; I do say that Article I of the constitution stresses 
the aim of preparing men and women for religious work and the 
ministry. If the School can prepare them, will it not serve in lieu 
of a seminary? Naturally, not for Catholics. 

Paragraph 5. I reach no such conclusion. I merely infer, 
largely from their own statements, what Protestant leaders hope 
to gain from the School. 

Paragraph 6. (a) I said (line 7) “puzzled,” not “scandalized.” 
(b) My sources are a large number of actual statements by 
Catholics and non-Catholics. 

Paragraph 7. If there was no thought of attracting Catholics to 
the University, I wonder why the Director of the School asked me, 
in the spring of 1928, to sign a letter to be sent to all students 
graduating from Catholic high schools in Iowa? 

Paragraph 8. (a) Nobody’s orthodoxy is impugned: for a noble 
experiment may have results foreign to the honorable intent of 
its promoters; (b) I have never thought, much less said, that the 
Church can never cooperate with people of other faiths. Aloofness, 
however, is advisable where cooperation may jeopardize the cause 
of truth. 

Toledo, O. H. G. TAKKENBERG. 


Do Large Armies Prevent War? 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In your issue of July 11 in the editorial “Getting Ready for 
War” you state that “we are assured that the best way of avoid- 
ing war is to spend most of the national income on the army and 
navy.” Further, you state that large armies make for war. Have 
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you, in your “purblind vision” ever considered that armies have 
never been known to make war? That every war in history has 
begun after several statesmen in their purblind vision have agreed 
the only method of settlement is that of the sword? 

Granting that the writer of the editorial is a peace-loving in- 
dividual, and that everyone who offers to defend his home is a 
young boy looking for an opportunity to become a “bully,” I 
think, as a publication published in the United States, and sup- 
ported by American money, you should at least have the courtesy 
of explaining just how much of a burden our army and navy is. 

Each year we spend $217,881,115 more for golf than we do for 
our army, and $117,881,115 more for golf than we do for our navy. 
In percentage of our national wealth, this amounts to .07 as com- 
pared with .39 for France and Italy. The United States, the 
wealthiest of all nations, has an active army of 136,217 as com- 
pared with 394,519 for the British Empire, 643,675 for France, 
353,120 for Italy, 210,000 for Japan, 715,000 for Russia, and 
100,500 for Germany. In the number of soldiers per billion dollars, 
this amounts to 322 for the United States, 2,087 for the British 
Empire, 10,449 for France, 11,771 for Italy, 4,884 for Japan, 
22,577 for Russia and 1,827 for Germany. 

God grant that we may never have another war! But must we 
become a puny nation as a means of preventing conflict? Does 
anyone driving an automobile buy insurance because he wants 
to go out and hit the nearest person, car, or building? And who 
drives one without insurance? 


Milwaukee. P. E. McCaucuey, Jr., 


Second Lieut. SCR. 

[The gist of our critic’s contention, if we understand it, is that 
naval and military armaments insure against war and its ravages. 
From that contention we dissent. The armies and navies of Ger- 
many and the Allies did not stave off 1914, nor have they made 
recompense for the fearful loss of life and property which all 
the combatants suffered. Nations do not grow strong by increas- 
ing their armaments, nor puny by reducing them. The strength of 
a nation is in its devotion to justice, truth, charity, and to all 
that establishes peace at home and peace with its neighbors. But 
war is inevitable when nations turn from this allegiance to find 
their salvation in armaments. Granted that statesmen make wars, 
armies are the instrument of policy that prompts them.—Ed. 
AMERICA, } 


Another “Revolutionary” Suggestion 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Prompted by the Pope’s solemn warning that unless the prin- 
ciples of the “ Rerum Novarum” are soon put into practice, so- 
ciety cannot be effectively defended against the forces of revolu- 
tion, Dean Joseph Reiner, S.J. in the issue of America for June 
27 calls for “a concerted, systematic drive on the part of all 
Catholic institutions of higher learning to fill the minds of their 
students with the doctrines and their hearts with the spirit of 
Leo’s Encyclical and of its more precise application and amplifi- 
cation, the ‘Quadragesimo Anno’ by Pope Pius XI.” 

The fearless Dean adds a “revolutionary” suggestion: “that 
the established routine of our high schools, colleges, and univer- 
sities be suspended for one or two years in order to give exclu- 
sive attention to the problems which threaten the existence of 
our civilization.” 

Would it be still more “revolutionary” to suggest that the 
routine sermons of our parishes be suspended, not for one or two 
years, but only for a month or so, say, for an Advent or Lenten 
period in order to give “ exclusive attention to the problems which 
threaten the existence of our civilization”? 

Many preachers, no doubt, have little time to devote to a deep 
study of social questions, but to quote Dean Reiner with a variant: 


“the minimum that must be done . . . . to escape severe censure 
is to acquaint [the faithful] with the doctrines contained in the 
Encyclicals.” 


Thus will be created an atmosphere of universal interest in 
those mighty pronouncements, conducive to the development of 
right social principles and practice. 

Quebec. Lawrence Drummonp, LL.L. 








